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Dr. Wilbur Urges ‘Absorption of Regional Stations 


Drain on Nation to Further 
Sectional Interests Im- 
perils American Institu- 
tions, He Asserts | 

National Objectives | 

For Centralization 


Recasting of Machinery to Fa- 
- cilitate Representative Gov- 
ernment May Be Necessary, 
Veterans Are Told 


/ 


Some of the governmental machinery in 
the United States will have to be recast 
to facilitate better the operation of repre- 
sentative government, Dr. Ray Lyman! 
Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, de- 


clared in an address, May 29, at the serv- 
ices of the Military Order of the World 
War. 

“Just at present,” he said, “many of our 
local governments and State governments 
have lost their dignity and sense of re- 
sponsibility. Many of them as well as; 
many of our citizens think of the National 
Government as a central grab bag from 
which they are trying to get everything 
from fertilizer loans to school subsidies.’ 


Institutions Imperiled 


“How long can this go on without peril 
to our institutions?” he asked. 

Calling attention to the need of “dis- 
interested service by all of its citizens,” 
Dr. Wilbur said: 

“Our complicated economic system de- 
mands order and some centralization; but 
it should be operated for national purpeses 
and not for local interests.” 

The address follows in part: 

“Today we are in a period of economic 
and social adjustment. New ideas and 
new information built into machinery have 
changed our industrial and agricultural 
life. New facts discovered by the most 
gective research minds of the world have 
changed many of our social relationships 
and have helped us to conquer diseases 
and to build great cities with protected 
water and food supplies. 

“For a century or more this process has 
been going on actively. Ever since the 
first steamboat went Sip the Hudson, it} 
has advanced with great rapidity. The 
development of the railroads, the applica- | 
tions of electricity to nearly every. phase 
of life, with the use of our unbounded nat- 
ural resources and of our soil, have lead, 
us to unprecedented growth. Throughout 
the years leading up to this present period 
of adjustment we have acted as a pioneer 
people, proud in our independence and in 
our self-reliance. 


Self-reliance in Local Government 


“We are all of us conscious of the pres- 
ent forces of change that have been 
greatly accentuated by the World War. It } 
is my hope that this adjustment will bring | 
us back again to sounder and more self-| 
respecting local Goverment. | 

“Just at present many of our local Gov- | 
ernments and State Governments have | 
largely lost their dignity and sense of re- | 
sponsibility. Many of them as well as 
many of our citizens think of the Na-/| 
tional Government as a ceniral grab bag | 
from which they are trying to get every- | 
thing from fertilizer loans to school sub- | 
sidies. | 

“How long can this go on without peril | 
to our institutions? : | 


| 


. | 
“There never was a time when our Na- | 


tion needed more of disinterested service 
by all of its citizens. The men whose 
memories we honor to-day suffered for | 
the whole United States, not for some 
small selfish local or provincial interest. | 
They thought and they fought in terms of | 
the Nation. 

“We need a rebirth of the spirit of our 


growth of self-reliance, courage and local|as a panacea for all national ills. 
| majority 


pride. 


Centralization for National Objects 


“Our complicated economic system de- 
mands order and some centralization, but 
it should be operated for national pur- 
poses and not for local interests. 

“Yet the local interests are so strong 
that many of our legislators have to play 
up their support of home and State in- 
terests to be elected. We can not blame 
them for they are doing what we sadly 
enough have insisted upon their doing. 

“It is just as important for us to think 
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[Continued on Page Column 2.) 


Public Works Plan 


Expenditure of 120 Million in 
Five Years Proposed 


Approximately $120,000,000 will be spent 
under the proposed five-year public works 
plan recently offered by the Bureau of 
Public Works to the Finance Department, 


according to a report from Assistant Com- | 


mercial Attache W. S. Dowd, Tokyo. 

This sum is to be distributed among 
projects for construction and repair of 
roads, repair of streets in the six largest 
cities, construction of banks, river work, 
and port and harbor construction. 

It is proposed to finance the undertak- 
ing by means of a bond issue, the report 
stated. 

The Japanese government is making 
available for immediate use about $16,- 
000,000 toward the relief of mortgages and 
loans, according to a cable 
mercial Attache H. A. Butts, Tokyo. 

The Diet convenes June 1, and it is an- 
ticipated in official circles that all legis- 
lation supported by the government will 
be passed. Last year’s budget deficit is 
estimated at 196,000,000 yen ‘(yen about 
32 cents U. S., May 27). 

Efforts are still being continued by the 


South Manchuria Railroad to augment its | 


working capital, the cable stated. 

The silk industry is completely discour- 
aged, while the cotton and rayon indus- 
fx\e@ are reported to be satisfactory. Spec- 
> iron and steel imports continue. 
Wepartment of Commerce.) 









s 


| views that 
|minority party in the House had told him 


terms of the Nation to-day as it was); 


from Com- | 


Local Government Development of Strictly National and Local 
——— _ Operations Visualized by Mr. Lafount 


SUBSTANTIAL reduction in the num- 
ber of regiona!,and local broadcasting 
stations in the United States, with the 


| former becoming almost extinct, was fore- 
cast in an oral statement May 28 by Com- 


missioner Harold A. Lafount of the Fed- 


eral Radio Commission. 


“The future holds inevitably a more 
proportionate distribution of broadcast 
facilities as compared to the demand for 
stations, both on the part of listeners and 


| advertisers,” he said. “There are in many 


sections a far greater number of loca! 
stations than are necessary, or that can 
be supported by the public. It seems to 
me inevitable that there will be fewer local 
stations, and that the regional station 
shall drop out of the picture except in 
sparsely populated regions where it fits 
into the scheme of broadcasting.” 

Small stations which now share time 
will eventually consolidate, Mr. Lafount 
believes, to create a system whereby na- 
tional service is rendered by strictly na- 
tional stations, of which there will be 
fewer In proportion to population in 


Mr. Garner Declares 


Relief Program Will 


Help in Restoration 


Denies It Is ‘Pork Barrel’ 
Legislation; No Charge 
On Budget, Asserts Ma- 
jority Leader Rainey 


Denying that any program to extend 
relief in this period of distress can be 


properly termed “pork barrel” legislation, | 


Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
in a prepared statement May 28, declared 
that the expenditures contemplated under 
the Garner relief plan “will have a far- 
reaching influence in the restoration otf 
normal conditions” in the United States. 

Mr. Garner's statement, supplementing 
views previously expressed regarding the 
expediency of legislation to provide for 
public buildings, waterway development 
and other public works and discretionary 
authority to the President to disperse 
$100,000,000 for direct aid to the destitute, 
was in reply to criticisms of the Garner 
program by President Hoover. 

‘(The President's statement was pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of May 28.) 

Threat to Budget Denied 


Speaker Garner stated orally 
ately after 


immedi- 
the President's expression of 
at least 40 members of the 


they favor relief along the lines of his 
program. 
two-thirds of the House will support his 
program, he said he would not want to 
make any predictions. He said the relief 
bill does not interfere with the balancing 
of the budget, as it provides the tax nec- 
essary to pay its own way and would not 
add to the existing deficit. 

The Speaker's prepared statement fol- 
lows in part: 

“President Hoover's opposition to the 
bill to relieve destitution, to broaden the 
lending powers of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and to create employ- 
ment by authorizing and expediting a pub- 
lic works program was not unexpected. 
The House majority members did not ex- 
;pect to receive real cooperation from the 
President in any matter benefiting the 
masses and those who might be termed 
the middle class of American people. 


Finance Agency Discussed 
“When he submitted his Reconstruc- 
jtion Finance Corporation plan it was 


jhailed by House minority party leaders 
The 
party in the House, desirous of 
jaiding a distressed people, accepted the 
| recommendations of the President at their 
| face value, and cooperated in passing the 
bill. If the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
| poration has aided materially in reducing 
junemployment or relieving human dis- 
tress resulting from the prolonged depres- 
}sion I have failed to observe it. 
“Banks, railroads, insurance companies, 
}and other financial institutions have re- 
| ceived needed aid, but the benefits have 
}not filtered down to the small business 
'man or the smaller industries. 
“This act was approved Jan. 22, more 
| than four months ago. Unemployment has 
| increased steadily during those four 
months, and it is now obvious that the 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


| 
ZONING regulations were adopted last 
i year in 68 communities, increasing 
| the number of zoned cities and towns 
in the United States to 1,150, according 
to a survey made public as of May 31 
| by the Bureau of Standards, Department 
| of Commerce. 
| Other surveys show an increased ap- 
preciation of a need for orderly develop- 
| ment of cities, towns and villages as evi- 
denced in more city planning and related 


legislation last year and in the grow- 
ing number of localities having re- 
gional or city planning commissions. 
These developments, it was pointed out, 

; are of great economic and social im- 
portance. 


The surveys supply the following ad- 
ditional information: 
Zoning enabling acts are now in ef- 
| fect in 47 States and the District of 
Columbia, while the general home-rule 
provisions of the State of Washington 
| have been construed to permit cities of 
the first class in that State to adopt 
zoning regulations. 

More than 69 per cent of the entire 
urban population of the United States 
is now subject to zoning control, 14 ad- 
ditional States having enacted zoning 
| measures during 1931, which were chiefly 
| supplementary to prior zoning legisla- 


Asked May 28, if he believed | 


| 
densely inhabited areas than under the} 
present system. 

The following additional information | 
was made available orally by Mr. Lafount | 
and in Commission records: 

There are 41 frequencies designated by 
the Commission as regional channels, on 
which approximately 285 stations operate. 
Local stations operate on six frequencies, | 
which accommodate about the same num-| 
ber of stations as do regional channels. | 
Regional stations operate with power of | 
from 250 to 1,000 watts; local stations use | 
less than 250. 

Financial Problems 

There is not enough advertising to sup- 
port all these stations, because so many 
are located close to each other in thickly 
populated areas. In a city of 100,000, for | 
instance, there is only a certain com- 
paratively fixed amount of money to be} 
spent in advertising, and radio stations 
get only a part of this. Where there are} 
more stations than can be supported by | 
this volume of advertising, some stations 
are bound to fail financially. And in many | 
regions this condition exists. | 

Eventually, local station operators will | 
realize this, and will consolidate to serve 
all local interests and handle all local ad- | 
vertising through the approximate number 
of stations the community can support, 
instead of cutting rates and losing money 
among too many stations. | 

Regional Operators 

The regional station is a sort of hybrid 
—a cross between a local and cleared- 
channel station. It serves strictly neither 
local nor national interests, but a little of 
each. 





Work on Railways |New Debt Holiday Mining of Metals 


Increases in Month 


First Gain in Employment for 
Nearly a Year Recorded, Ac- 
cording to I. C. C. 


| 

MPLOYMENT on the Class I steam 

railways of the country gained during 
the month of March as compared with 
the February employment and was the! 
first increase in employment shown for | 
the last 10 months, according to a tabula- 
tion made public May 28 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisison. 

In May, 1931, an increase was shown 
over the April employment of that year, 
the last increase until March of the cur- 
rent year. 

Compensation during March also showed 
a gain compared with the preceding 
month. 

The employment for March was 1,096,506 
workers receiving a compensation of $139,- 
969,839, as compared with 1,093,215 em- 
ployes paid $132,038,534 in February, and 


| 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


State Cooperation 
In Enforcement of 


Prohibition Advised 


Director Woodcock Asserts 





Federal Agents by Open- 
ing Courts to Violations 


May 29.—In 





Denver, Colo., enforcing 


In the city of 100,000, for instance, ! prohibition, States can cooperate with the 





when it is in a thickly-populated region, 
national advertisers use chain networks 
and high-powered stations, and local ad- 
vertisers use local stations. 

Naturally, the regional station, with 
more overhead, must charge higher local 
advertising rates, and merchants as a re- 
sult can afford to advertise only with the 
lower-rate local stations. As to national 
advertising, the regional station, while it 
serves a greater area than the local sta- 
tion, can not serve nearly the number of 
listeners as cleared channel stations 

Although regional station rates for na- 
tional advertising may be lower than 
cleared channel] rates, the advertiser can 
afford to pay more to the high-powered 
station which reaches a greater number of 
prospective customers. Similarly, although 
the regional station reaches more listeners 
than the local station, the latter with iis 


{Continued on Page 
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Farm Equipment Sales 
Decline Three-fifths 


Output in 1931 Only a Third 
Of Figure in 1929, Bu- 


reau of Census Finds 


The value of farm equipment and re- 
lated products manufactured in the United 
{States in 1931, aggregating about $210,- 
000,000, was less than one-half of the 
value of that manufactured in 1930 and 
only slightly more than one-third of this 
output in 1929, the Bureau of the Census 
announced May 28. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census 4nnounces 
that, according to data collected at the 
canvass just completed, the total value of 
farm equipment and related products 
manufactured in the United States in 1931 
amounted to $210,068,466, as compared 
with $505,717,023 for 1930 and $606,621,812 
|for 1929. The 1931 total represents a de- 
crease of 58.5 per cent from the total for 


'Federal Government by enforcing their 
own laws against the traffic by turning 
| evidence over to Federal agents, by help- 
jing in the investigation of cases, and by 
| opening their courts to prohibition cases, 
Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director of 
| the Bureau of Prohibition, told the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
here today. 

Agents of the Federal Prohibition Bu- 
reau, he said, are directing their activities 
against the commercial traffic in illicit 
liquor, leaving the individual users of 
alcohol to be instructed by the forces of 
moral education. His address follows in 
part: 








Cor.-titutional Power 
| “The Eighteenth Amendment is some- 
|times said to be something foreign and 
| strang te the theory of the original Con- 
stitution. It is a prohibition against the 


manufacture, sale, transportation, impor- | 


tation and exportation 
liquor for beverage purposes, which in 
broad language means a denial. of all 
commerce in it for that purpose. 

“Manufacture may be, it is true, un- 
connected with commerce, but it becomes 
important only as it precedes commerce. 
The Constitution came into being be- 
}cause of thé difficulties of commerce be- 
|tween fhe States. The original Consti- 
tution gave the power to Congress to reg- 
ulate commerce between the States and 
the foreign nations. It contained a pro- 
hibition against importation of slaves 
| after the year 1808. 

Rapidity of Adoption 

“I doubt if there is much difference in 
|kind betwéen that original prohibition 
| against a particular kind of traffic and 
| this recent prohibition of another kind of 
commerce. Certainly there must have 
| been a general unanimity of approval of 
jthe amendment because of the rapidity 
and almost universal unanimity with which 
it was adopted. 

“I appreciate the fact that the laws have 
gone further than the amendment and 


of intoxicating 


prohibited the mere possession which is| 
But | 


{tantamount to prohibiting the use. 
| when that possession is purely private and 
|not concerned with commerce, the detec- 
| tion of the offense is so fraught with diffi- 


Further Extension Not Sug- 


| ments. 


| 
| 


Not Proposed by - 


Foreign Nations 


gested on Moratorium, It. 
Is Stated in Behalf of 
American Government 


Four Countries Sign | 
Payment Agreements 


| Formal Treaties Are Being Con- 


cluded for Refunding of 252 
Millions in Annuities De-, 
ferred for One Year 


None of the representatives of foreign 
debtor nations now signing the formal} 
agreement of the one-year moratorium | 
running from July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, | 
has broached the subject of another holi- | 
day on,deyt payments, according to oral 
statements made May 25 on behalf of the 
American Government. 


Negotiations with the foreign govern- 
ments which in the next fiscal year are 


been going on for some time in an effort | 
to obtain formal ratifications of the mo-| 
ratorium arranged last Summer for the) 
current fiscal year, according to the state- 


Extension Not Discussed 
During none of the current discussions 


tension of the moratorium into the com-| 
ing fiscal year which begins July 1, it | 
was said, and the nations have displayed | 


{no reluctance at signing the formal trea- 


ties of the moratorium for this year, 
which include provision for gradual pay- 
ment of the sums not collected during the 
past 12 months. Additional information 
made available follows: 

With the formal signing of Hungary on 
May 27, a total of four of the 16 nations 
affected by the current moratorium have 
agreed to the terms of repayment. Ger- 
many, Finland, and Greece had already 
signed by agreements earlier in the week. 
Hungary, which was not required to pay 
$69,342 because of the current debt sus- 
pension, will under the terms of the 
agreement just signed, have to pay that 





amount over the next 10 years. 


Four Nations Expected to Sign 

Great Britain, France, Poland and Italy, 
four of the nations whose suspended an- 
nuities made up the bulk of the money 
not collected this year, are expected to 
sign the repayment agreements early next 
week. Instructions from the home gov- 
ernments have been sent to the repre- 
sentatives of these powers in America, 
authorizing them to affix their countries’ 
seals. 


ments and the payment of the first an- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Business Groups Aid 
| In Market Research 








To Cooperate With Com- 
merce Department in Dis- 
tributing Information 





| A new plan to provide business men 
with the latest merchandising and mar- 
| keting information has been adopted by 





19 States, which are cooperating with the 


1930 and of 65.4 per cerft from that of| culties and so protected by constitutional Department of Commerce, according to a 
{restrictions that the law is practically | Department statement for publication May 


1929. 

The production values for the more im- 
portant classes of farm equipment are as 
follows: Tractors—1931, $74,915,380; 


machinery—1931, $19,887,038: 1930, $62,- 
145,315; 1929, $87,712,968. Machines for 
preparing crops for market or for use 
(threshers. corn shellers, ensilage cutters, 
etc.)—1931, $11,956,347; 1930, $20,760,106; 
1929, $30,103,384. Plows and listers—1931, 
$11,363,359; 1930, $37,830,174; 1929, $42,365,- 
129. Planting and fertilizing machinery— 
1931, $10,597,223; 1930, $26,087,161; 1929, 
$31,145,092. 

The number of establishments report- 
ing were 734 for 1931, 773 for 1930, and 


1930, | 
$205,657,133; 1929, $227,632,527, Harvesting | 


powerless to punish it. 


“When I assumed this office I had to! 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


| 
| 


Declared Inadequate 





\¢ 


| 
| 


| 


lommercial 
Found to Be Impossible 


Development ™ 


31. The statement follows in full text: 
Indicative of the rapidly growing and 
widespread demand by business men and 
their organizations for basic marketing 
information from the Department of 
Commerce, 114 important chambers of 
commerce and other commercial groups 
in 19 States already are cooperating with 
the Department in a recently instituted 
plan to make more generally available 
the newest facts developed by practical 
erchandising research. 
This rapidly developing movement, ac- 
cording to John Matthews Jr., Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


The United States might as well give) Commerce, in charge of marketing re- 


843 for 1929. Some of these establishments | up the idea of producing commercial ni-| search application, is the result of a co- 
were engaged primarily in the manfuac- | trate from deposits found within its bor-| operative program worked out between the 
ture of farm equipment, while others re-|ders and resign itself to dependence 0n| Commerce Department, the National As- 


by-product or synthetic sources or upon | sociation of Commercial Organization Sec- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column *2.] 


Proposed in Japan| Wider Adoption of Zoning Acts 
For City Development Revealed 


tion. Complete zoning acts were en- 
acted, however, in Maryland and Ver- 
mont, and a like law was incorporated 
in the code of Wesi Virginia. 

With 87 laws being enacted in 27 
| different States in 1931, the city plan- 
| ning movement was given an added im- 
| petus. The legislation also related to 
regional planning, State planning, high- 
way development, parks, parkways and 
recreation areas, airports, and condem- 
nation of land for public use. The 1931 
legislation incfeased to 35 the number 
of States having enabling acts in ef- 
fect covering city, town, village, bor- 
ough and regional planning. 
| Official planning commissions had 
been established in 828 municipalities 
throughout the country at the close of 
1931, compared with 786 at the end of 
1930. In addition, there are now in 
existence 79 regional planning organiza- 
tions, both official and. nonofficial. Of 
these, 45 are official county commissions 
and 4 are official State organizations. 
Twenty-four of the regional planning 
commissions have been formed volun- 
tarily through the interest of public- 
spirited individuals and organizations. 

New York leads all other States in 
the number of zoned municipalities 


| (Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


nitrate imported from Chile, the Geolog- 
ical Survey, Department of the Interior, 
announced May 28. This conclusion has 


been reached by the Survey after 20 years| Jocal commercial groups throughout the | 


of examiantion of prospects, it was stated. 
Additional information contained in the 
announcement follows: 


Nitrate or nitrogen in some other avail- | 
| able form is one of the three vital mate-| 
|rials that go into fertilizer, the others be- | 
jing potash and phosphate. Nitrate is also 
used in the manufacture of certain types} 


| 


of explosives needed by the Army and 
| Navy in time of war, and for some indus- 


| 
| 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


of every article 
in this issue will be 
found of Page 2 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


| Turn to Page 2 
\ 





| retaries, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 
The purpose of the program is to enable 
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| 


ALARIES were reduced in the last 
7 two years by four out of five of all 
concerns in the leading fields of Amer- 
ican business, and wages were cut by 
three out of every four firms, according 
to a statement which the Department 
of Commerce on May 28 received from 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., of New York City. The av- 
erage reduction in executive salaries has 
been 20.3 per cent; in other salaries, 
15.9 per cent; and the reduction in 
wage rates has been 13.9 per cent, the 
Board stated. 

Smaller business and industrial con- 
cerns were said to have made more 
drastic reductions than larger units. 
The Board pointed out that the weighted 
average reduction, from the standpoint 
of national purchssing power, was 14.9 
per cent in executive salaries, 13.1 per 
cent in other salaries and 11.1 per cent 
in wage rates. Additional information 
furnished in the statement follows: 

These figures are the high lights of a 
report on a nation-wide survey of sal- 
ary and wage reductions during the de- 


-_ 


|} ESS gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 


| according 


Pending Legislation 
| Expected to Extend 


ee _ + 1 |to pay the United States $270,000,000 have 
Local Authorities Can Aid | 


Tax, Economy, Relief and! 


have the debtor nations suggested an ex- | 


With the signing of the formal agree- | 


114 civic and commercial organizations in | 


Extent of Salary and Wage Cuts 
Is Shown for Last Two Years_ 


Is Smaller in East 


Value of Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead and Zinc Less, Says 
Bureau of Mjnes 





4 were mined in the eastern States of 
the country in 1931 than in 1930, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
announced May 28. The value of the) 
output, also less, was $23,827 for gold; | 
$18,545 for silver; $2,124,486 for copper; | 
$590,076 for lead; and $15,422,112 for zinc, 
to the announcement, which | 





| follows in full text: | 


The mines in the eastern States yielded | 
metals in 1931 valued as follows: Gold, | 
$23,827; silver, $18,545; copper, $2,124,486; | 


| lead, $590,076; and zinc, $15,422,112. There | 


were decreases in both the quantity and 
the value of all five metals, but the de- 
crease in the quantity of lead and of zinc 
were proportionately much less than they | 
were in other domestic regions. The pro-} 
ducing mines reporting in 1931 were 10! 
placers and 17 lode mines. 

The value of the gold decreased from 
$46,637 in 1930 to $23,827 in 1931. The 
placer gold recovered amounted to $3,434 
and was derived from smali operations in 
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Session Until July | 


Appropriation Bills Still | 
Awaiting Action; Pro- 
gram for Week Outlined | 


Raccmaniapienanne | 

Congress will adjourn somewhere around 
the first of July, with even a later date 
possible, Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., said orally at a press con- 
ference, May 30. 

“I am continuing to confer with Sen-| 
ators, for it all depends on the Senate,” 
he said, “and as I see it now the session 
is going right through the June conven- 
tions period. The House will continue to 
function and transact whatever business 
is necessary but it can adjourn very quick- 
ly whenever the Senate is ready.” 

The House Committee on Rules has not 
yet taken action on requests for rules for 
the Reilly bil) (H. R. 12280) to create not 
less than eight nor more than 12 Federal 
home loan banks; nor on the Rayburn 
bill CH. R. 11677) to amend the interstate 


commerce law respecting holding com- 
panies and the recapture clause of exist- 
ing law. 


So far as the House is concerned. mem- 
bers who are delegates can go to their 
respective conventions and by pairing with 
their colleagues of the other party faith 
over the two conventions can avoid any 
effect of their absence, the Speaker said. 
| Will Urge Relief Program 

The Speaker said he witl go before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
May 31 to urge its approval of the Garner- 
Rainey relief program and Majority 
Leader Rainey, also expected to speak in 
its behalf, is both sponsor of the relief 
bill and a member of that committee. 
The Speaker said his office has received 
hundreds of letters and telegrams re- 
| garding his relief plan, some unfavorable 
| but most of them commendatory. 

Regarding the proposal for immediate 
cash payment of world war veterans ad- 
justed service certificates, adversely re- 
ported upon by the Ways and Means 
Committee and in behalf of which truck 
loads of veterans have come into Wash- 
ington, the Speaker said that of course 
if the petition on his desk, already bear- 
ing 90 signatures, designed to bring up 
the whote subject on the floor of the 
House, should receive the necessary 145 
signatures of members in time, it could 
be called up in the House June 13. 

Sales Tax Before Senate 

As the Senate approached the end of 
the list of committee amendments, op- 
ponents and proponents of the general 
manufacturers’ excise tax made ready to 
settle that issue which has consistently 
been interjected into consideration of the 
pending tax bill. 

The special ocmmittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, charged 
with handling the House economy pro- 
posa!, were prepared to offer the results 
of their work as soon as the tax bill is 
passed and sent to conference with the 
House. Members of the special committee 
have maintained silence as to their pro- 
gram since the outset of their delibera- 
tions, and the character of the reductions 
they will offer in place of the House bill, 
which was left only as a shell of the 
original plan, has not been divulged. 

Back of the economy bill is a jam of 
appropriation measures, nine in all. The 
Committee on Appropriations, however, 
has done nothing with them, nor will any 
steps be taken respecting them until the 
economy program is fixed, according to 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Pledge to Oppose 


Sales Tax Signed 
By 55 Senators 


List of Opponents of Levy 
Is Submitted to Senate 
By Messrs. Harrison and 
La Follette 


Four-cent Tax Voted 
On Stock Transfers 


Levy of 3 Per Sent on Oil Pipe 
Line Transport Also Adopt- 
ed; New Treasury Estimate 
On Revenue Bill Sought 





The assertion that the Walsh general 
manufacturers’ excise, or sales, tax has 
55 Senators pledged to vote against it and 
that it was “dead” was made on the floor 


of the Senate May 30, by Senator Harri- 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, as the Senate 
cleared away virtually all committee 
amendments to the pending tax bill. 

In response to suggestions from Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, Senator 
Harrison placed in the record the petition 
with the signatures of 35 minority mem- 
bers of the Senate, and Senator La Fol- 
lette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, submitted the 
names of 20 majority Senators who had 
signed the petition to vote against the 
proposal. 

Urges Higher Surtaxes 


Before disclosing the names of the 


| pledged Senators, Senator Harrison urged 


adoption of the Connally amendment 
levying the 1922 rates on incomes instead 
of rates offered by the Committee on Fi- 
nance and approved by the Senate. The 
Connally proposal carries surtaxes up to 
55 per cent whereas the bill as it stands 
goes to 45 per cent, while the rates in 
the bil! provided taxes of 3, 6 and 9 per 
cent, against normal rates of 4 and 8 per 
cent in the Connally proposal. 

The Mississippi Senator took this posi- 
tion, he said, in order to expedite passage 
of the bill, but his action was criticized 
by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, who charged that the Senate was 
|“pledged like a jury that had not even 
| heard the case.” 

Signers of Petition 


The petition carried the following names: 
(Democrats) Robinson, of Arkansas; Har- 
rison, of Mississippi; Waish, of Montana; 
Cohen, of Georgia; Dill, of Washington; 
Hayden, of Arizona; Ashurst, of Arizona; 
Hull, of Tennessee; Bulow, of South Da- 
kota; King, of Utah; Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana; Barkley, of Kentucky; Bulkley, of 
Ohio; Connally, of Texas; Thomas, of Ok- 
lahoma; George, of Georgia; Caraway, of 
Arkansas; Trammell, of Florida; Costigan, 
of Colorado; McGill, of Kansas; Fletcher, 
of Florida; Gore, of Oklahoma; Smith, of 
South Carolina; McKellar, of Tennessee; 
Kendrick, of Wyoming; Neeley, of West 
Virginia; Glass, of Virginia; Stevens, of 
Mississippi; Black, of Alabama; Byrnes, of 
South Carolina; Bratton, of New Mexico; 
Bankhead, of Alabama; and Long, of 


Louisiana (by telegram). 

(Republicans) Johnson, of California; 
Hatfield, of West Virginia; Capper, of 
Kansas; Oddie, of Nevada; Jones, of 


Washington; Steiwer, of Oregon; La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin; Blaine, of Wisconsin; 


Howell, of Nebraska; Frazier, of North 
Dakota; Cutting, of New Mexico; Nor- 


beck, of South Dakota; Thomas, of Idaho; 
Couzens, of Michigan; Borah, of Idaho; 
Norris, of Nebraska; Nye, of North Da- 
kota; Brookhart, of Iowa; and McNary, of 
Oregon. Shipstead (Farmer-labor), of 
| Minnesota, also signed the petition. 
Income Rates Considered 


Senator Walsh asserted it was a move 
to prevent him even from offering his 
amendment and he called it “one of the 
most unfair” actions ever to have been 
taken in the Senate. 

With the petition thus clarifying the 
| atmosphere, Senator Harrison urged that 
the Connally amendment be taken up at 
once and passed. 

Only a few amendments from the Com- 
|} mittee on Finance which rewrote the 
House bitl remained to be taken up by 
the Senate after it had approved an oil 
pipe line transportation tax of 3 per cent 
and a tax on the transfer of securities of 
four cents per share. In each of these 
cases, the tax was reduced from the House 
proposal, which had laid an 8 per cent 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
Retail Trade Active 
Throughout Canada 


Moderate Improvement Noted 
Except in Maritime Provinces 


Retail trade in Canada has improved 
to some extent except in the maritime 
| provinces, according to a Department of 
|Commerce statement issued May 28, 
; Manufacturing activity is comparatively 
dull; however, in the Montreal area and 
curtailed schedules in iron and steel plants 
and reduced highway construction are in- 
creasing unemployment in Ontario. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 





announced yesterday by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

This report will serve to set at rest 
the vast amount of speculation and 
guess work as to the extent and severity 
of salary and wage cuts throughout the 
country, for the statistics are based upon 
unusually comprehensive and complete 
returns from 1,718 business concerns, in- 
chiding not only manufacturing indus- 
tries, but railroads and?’ other public 
utilities, extractive and refining indus- 
tries, wholesale and retail trade, and fi- 
nancial institutions, In fact, the re- 
sults are a dependable index of com- 
pensation changes in practically every 
gainful 
and personal or professional pursuits. 

In 1929 the 1,718 concerns. employed 
3,258,666 persons. In 1932 the number 
employed dropped to 2,391,009, a falling 
off of 26.6 per cent. This coverage rep- 
resents 16 per cent of all those gain- 
fully occupied in 1929 in the six major 
business fields covered and _ therefore 
constitutes an accurate cross section of 


pression, the completion of-which was }. LContinued on Page 2, Column %) 


occupation except agriculture | 


| A moderate improvement in some lines 
}of retail trade in all sections of Canada, 
| with the exception of the maritime prov- 
|inces developed in the week of May 28, 
|} according to a telegram, May 28, to the 


|Commerce Department from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner H. W. Barrett, Ot- 
tawa. 


Parliament adjourned, May 26, after 
passing measures increasing taxation, ex- 
| tending the tenure of Federal unemploy- 
|ment relief, controlling radio broadcast- 
ing, amending insurance acts, and ratify- 
ing the New Zealand trade agreement 
| previously announced. 

According to Assistant) Trade Commis- 
| sioner W. F. Sargent Jr., Montreal, manu- 
| facturing activity in that section is still 
relatively dull. Automotive registrations 
are about 25 per cent below last year. 
Electrical industrial equipment sales are 
about 50 per cent below last year and with 
{the exception of refrigerators, electrical 
‘household appliances are moving slowly. 
| The Dominion government has author« 
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To Enforce Dry 
Laws Is Advised. 


Director Woodcock Asserts | 
Local Authorities Can. Aid | 
Federal Agents by Open- 


ing Courts to Violations 











{Continued from Page 1.1 | 
decide how to employ the small Federal | 
force at our disposal. At that time it 


consisted of about 1,500 agents and 250 | 
investigators and special agents. It now 
consists of 2,000 agents and about 300 | 
investigators and special agents. It still} 
has 500 agents less than the Wickersham | 
Commission recommended. There is thus) 
one enforcement official for each 55,000 
of our le. | 

“The Sanely private violator is protected | 
by the Fourth and Fifth Amendments to 
the Constitution and by the provisions of | 
the National Prohibition Act that makes 
it unlawful to search a private house with- 
out a search warrant based on a sale. 
These considerations alone would have) 
been sufficient from a tactical standpoint | 
for the decision I made to direct the Fed-| 
eral force against the trafficker in liquor | 
and to leave the private violator to the 
forces of education. 


Divided Public Opinion | 


“But there were strategic reasons equally 
compelling. ‘There was obviously a di-| 
vided public opinion upon the question | 
of national prohibition. Our people | 
had been accustomed to see the traffic in 
liquor controlled and even prohibited. I 
thought that if the law were directed at 
the traffic there would be less resentment 
and more acquiescence. It made a nice 
balance—leaving the law to _ operate 
against a single, definite objective, the 
traffic in liquor, and leaving the con- 
sumer as free as he has ever been for 
the forcts of temperance education. 

“I realized that the consumer was the 
support of this unlawful traffic, but never- 
theless he would be more likely to with- 
draw his support and become a friend of 
the law if the law were directed only 
against the traffic for which he could 
hardly have any real respect. Thus both 
tactically and strategically that decision 
seemed correct. An enemy army is sus- 
tained by an enemy people, but in modern 
times we would direct our own army 
against enemy army and not agaisnt its 
people. 

“Thus the evolution of national prohi- 
bition is that the law is directed against 
the commerce in liquor while the person 
who supports the commerce is free from 
direct interference. 


Lawful Administration 


“As a close corollary of this principle 
Was my determination to make enforce- | 
ment lawful. It is a question not only 
of righteousness but of sound, common) 
sense. The great masses who are poten- 
tial supporters of the unlawful traffic 
could much more readily come to the side 
of the law if they knew that the law was 
being administered lawfully. I thought 
that by administering the law lawfully and | 
decently, public opinion would be able to 
focus upon the wisdom of the system of | 





prohibition itself rather than upon the| |]! 


conduct of some prohibition agent. 

“We have rigorously punished and thus 
repressed acts of violence upon the part 
of agents. Since they have to operate fre- 
quently against a group of unscrupulous 
criminals it was manifestly fair to allow 
them weapons with which to defend them- 
selves. But they are prohibited from us- 
ing these weapons except in self-defense. 


Thus we have cut down the right which | |! 


the usual law officer has. For instance | 
if an offender flees, our men are pro- 
hibited from shooting to stop him, though 
@ policeman would usually be instructed 
to shoot. 

“It is not only acts of violence that we | 
have stamped out. Our agents have been | 
taught to make their cases according to 
the rules of evidence that the courts ap- 
prove. The layman may not understand 
why our agents can not stop every auto- 
mobile along the highway on the chance | 
it may have liquor in it as, for instance, 
the plant inspectors do. We may feel our- 
Selves sometimes that the courts are un- 
duly solicitous for the offenders. But the 
law is the law. We will not permit one 
law to be broken in order to enforce an- 
other law. 


High Standard of Agents 


“of course, all this insistence upon | 
means of doing things makes it neces- | 
ry to train the agents to a higher stand- 





| spirit of local interests. 
Fe eee ee erent Sal ot cg og ae to recast some of our governmental 


| mechanisms so that they will better fa- 
| cilitate the carrying on of representative | 


upon schools for agents but I think the 
effort has been worth while. The Bureau 
is probably the most lawful body of in- 
vestigators in the United States. 

“I have no doubt, however, that despite 
our insistence upon lawful methods, the 
Bureau of Prohibition is Steadily becoming 
more efficient in its work. It is making | 
in each month of this year from 20 to 30) 
per cent more cases than it made in the! 
corresponding months last year. It is| 
making its cases better. Since July 1 
1931, nearly 90 per cent of the cases termi-| 
nated have resulted in convictions, a re- 
sult obtained in no other branch of crim- | 
inal law with which I am familiar. 

Thus we have not only left the private 
violator to his own conscience and to the 
fortes «° education, but we have also at- 
tempt:d to put the enforcement of the| 
law against the commercial violator upon | 
the highest plane cf lawfulness and effi-| 
ciency. I have no mission to mould pub- | 
lic opinion in favor of national prohibi- | 
tion. But I do believe that this Policy is| 
the surest way to win general acquiescence | 
in the law and of course that makes our | 
work easier and success more certain. It 
is no Pleasure to put people in jail. What 
we wish is respect for the law. 

‘The smallness of the Federal appro- 
priation means that Congress has pre- 
sumed always that the States would as-| 
sume their fair share of the burden. 

The States can cooperate in four ways: | 

(1) By enforcing their own laws against 
the traffic in intoxicating liquor in their 
own courts, 

(2) By State officials securing evidence 
and turning it over to Federal officials for 
investigation. 


(3) By cooperating in the investigation 
of cases. 

(4) By opening their courts for t - 
= of =e cases made. ae 
“In conclusion, I say with all sincer 
that the Bureau of Prohibition is a — 
efficient organization than it has ever been 
before and that it is steadily growing bet- 
ter. I think there are boundless possibili- | 
ties in developing State cooperation. I 
Can see no reason why the virtue of tem-| 
perance has not just as wide an oppor- | 
tunity to spread its beneficent influence. | 
: aoe there is just as great a necessity | 
‘or it. 





Parole Relations Adopted 
Among Several States 


Albany, N. Y., May 28. 

The New York State Division of Parole 
has established cooperative relations with 
authorities in Illinois, Maryland, Massa- | 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio,| 
California and Pennsylvania, it was an- 


































































| when they went forth to battle. 
not have a great Nation made up of local 


require us, as in a war, to join in now on 
po common tasks that could better be 
done at home; but we must join in‘in the 
spirit of national service, not in the selfish 


| direction. The problem is one of adapt- 


| true or not, our Government is a Gov- 


| ucts only. 


| this report as farm equipment, such as 


| will be included in the final report. 
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Administrative Practice 


Problems of governmental reorganization 
created by disturbed economic conditions 
discussed by Charles P..Messick, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, State of New Jersey. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Self-reliance of local government to pre- 
vent drain on Nation by sectional interests, 
imperiling American institutions is urged by 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
—_ in address to Military Order of World 

ar. 

Page 1, col. 1 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


State and cooperative movements to sta- 


of Agriculture, State of Maine. 


Production of farm equipment declined 
58 per cent i@ 1931, Bureau of Census finds. 
Page 1, col. 3 
More than half of 40 million bushels of 
Federal Farm Board wheat for distribution 
among the needy has been given out for 
fiour and livestock feed, Red Cross states. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Senators Carey and Steiwer ask President 
Hoover to support farm relief legislation. 
Page 2, col. 4 


Aviation 


| Methods of production of helium gas for 
inflating military aircraft, as developed at 
Federal plant at Amarillo, Tex., explained 
by C. W. Seibel, Supervising Engineer, Ama- 
rillo Helium Plant, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

| Page 8, col. 3 


Banks and Banking 


Changes of status among State banks in 
Federal Reserve System. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Decline shown in volume of business and 
bank deposits in Minneapolis Federal Re- 
serve District. 
Page 7, col. 2 


district, according to Federal Reserve Bank. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Maine savings banks authorized to invest 
in securities of three public utilities. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Debits to individual accounts reported to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Credit demand and loans and discounts 
continue downward trend in Chicago Federal 
Reserve District. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Changes are announced in status of State 


banks. a0. ool? 


Pa 
Increase in number of bank failures dur- 


i May indicated. 
—, Page 6, col. 4 


Congress 
Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 


Proceedings of May 28 and May 30. 
Page 3, col. 


Construction 


120 million dollars proposed in Japan. 
Page 1, col. 1 


68 communities, 
Standards. 
| Page 1, col. 2 


Corporation Finance 


Interstate Commerce Commission approves 
immediate advance to Pennsylvania Railroad 
| of $5,000,000 of authorized $27,500,000 Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loan. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Credit Information 


| Flow of credit is quickened in Kansas City 

| district, according to Federal Reserve Bank. 

| Page 7, col. 4 
Credit demand and loans and discounts 

continue downward trend in Chicago Federal 

| Reserve District. 

| Page 7, col. 7 


Current Law 


Latest decisions 
courts. 





of Federal and State 


° . 
Exporting & Importing 

France fixes import quotas on certain opti- 
/ >al goods and scientific instruments. 


Page 2, col. 4 





Secretary of Interior Urges Self-Reliance 
In Local Government in Interest of Nation | 
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bilize dairy industry of New England dis- | 
cussed by Frank P. Washburn, Commissioner | 


Page 8, col. 5| 


Flow of credit is quickened in Kansas City 


Page 4, col. 7} 


2] 
Legislative program for week in Congress. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Five-year program of public works to cost 


Zoning regulations adopted last year by 
according to Bureau of 


Page 4, col. 5; 


EADERS’ 


Education 


Education as insurance of qualifications 
of individual for civic duties discussed by 
George I. Sanchez, Director, Division of In- 
formation and Statistics, Department of 
Education, State of New Mexico. 

Page 8, col, 1 

Government books and publication listed. 

Page 4, col. 6 

Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

Page 4, Col. 7 | 
State publications and books. 


Pafe 4, col, 6 
Federal Courts 


Power of .circuit judge to grant writ of | 
supersedeas and fix bond after denial by | 
trial court on appeal from interlocutory in- | 
junction upheld in rim case; Sommer v. 
Rotary Lift Co. et al.; Circuit Court of Ap- | 
peals, Ninth Circuit. 


Page 4, col. 4) 
Finapce 


Five-year program of public works to cost 
120 million dollars proposed in Japan. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Foreign exchange. 
i Page 7, col. 6 


Foreign Relations 


No proposal submitted by foreign govern- | 
ment for further holiday on debt payments, 
says statements on behalf of American | 
Government. 5 | 


Page 1, col. 
Changes in Foreign Service are announced | 
oy the Department of State. | 
a Page 2, col. 5 
Constructive action on .disarmament at 
Geneva predicted by William R. Castje Jr., 
Undersecretary of State, after conference 

with the President. 
Page 3, col. 2 


General Business Conditions 


Retail and wholesale trade declines in At- | 
lanta area, says Atlanta Federal Reserve | 
Bank. 


Page 7, col. 1 | 

Improvement lacking in May business, says | 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank. | 
Page 7, col. 1 
lower in Phila- 


General business aetiey e : 
y Reserve review 


delphia area, says month 
for district. 

Page 7, col. 2 

Decline shown in volume of business and 

bank deposits in Minneapolis Federal Re- 

serve District. | 

Page 7, col. 2 | 

or week 

mmerce 


Indicators of current busin 
ended May 14, made public b 
Department. 

Page 7, col. 3 


Business conditions abroad analyzed by 
Commerce Department . 
Page 6, col. 5 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


State and cooperative movements to sta- 
bilize dairy industry of New England dis-| 
cussed by Frank P. Washburn, Commissioner 
| of Agriculture, State of Maine. 
| Page 8, col. 5 

Davis-Kelly coal bill criticized as surren- 
der of rights of ming owners by E. L. 
Greever, counsel for tional Coal Asocia- 
ition, at hearing before subcommittee of 
' Senate Mines and Mining Committee. 

Page 3, col. 6 





Speaker Garner declares his relief plan will 
aid in restoration and denies it is ‘‘pork- 
barrel” legislation or threat to balanced 


| budget. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Pledge to oppose géneral manufacturers’ 
sales tax signed by 55 Senators. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Comparative analysis of receipts and ex- 
| penditures of United States Treasury at 
| close of business May 26. 
| Page 7, col. 5! 
Bids opened for issue of short-term Treas- 
ury bills. 


Health 


Prevalence of individual neglect of rules 
of health discussed by Dr. Theodore B. Ap-| 
"pel, Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of 


Page 7, col, 7 


Pennsfivania. | 


Page 8, col. 6 
Insurance 


Deduction for reinsurance not permitted 
in computation of Tennessee premium tax, 
State Commissioner holds. se 
Page 5, col. 1 

An offer for reorganization of the Inter- | 
Southern Life Insurance Co., in receivership 
has been submitted to State Court of Ken- 
tucky. 





Page 2, col. 5 


Government Finance | 





| 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


We can 


interests, battling for the national booty. 
“Our period of strain and stress may 


No doubt we will 


government. 
Service of Expert Minds 


“There must be more men who are free 
to think and work for us all in our legis- 
lative chambers. We will need to devise | 
means of bringing our most expert minds | 
into the service of the Nation. 

“The world of 1932 is not that of 1832. 
Our people are much the same. The na- 
tional responsibilities run in the same 


ing our Government to its present per- | 
plexing and difficult tasks. | 

“No adaptation will be effective if it 
does not lead to the soundest local gov- 
ernment in every part of the United | 
States. One can not build a great na-| 
tion upon insecure foundations. Each | 
part of the country must contribute 
strength to the Nation and not expect the 
Nation to provide its support. 

“Further, Washington and _ Lincoln 
viewed this Nation as one governed by 
laws, Perhaps it is true that our legisla- | 
tive mills, in spite of their great activity, 
have not given us the best results. But 


ernment by laws; and unless each man 
and each woman is law-abiding and law- 
supporting, we can not have the kind of a 


Farm Equipment Output 
Decreases Three-fifths 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ported such equipment as secondary prod- 





Certain classes of commodities listed in 


horse-drawn vehicles, engines, windmills, 
water pumps, domestic water systems, do- 
mestic electric lighting plants, etc., are not 
used exclusively by agriculturists, but the 
proportion sold to farmers is large enough 
to justify including them along the prod- 
ucts covered by this report. 

In oreder to publish the statistics with- 
out further delay, it was necessary to omit 
data for a few important plants from 
which returns have not yet been received. 
For 1930 they reported products to the 
value of nearly $8,000,000, or about 1.6 per 
cent of the total. Data for these plants 


The figures for 1931 are preliminary and 
subject to correction. 


chairman of the Parole Board, “as a pro- 
gressive step toward proper supervision of 
out-of-State paroles.” 

It is intended, he said, that as oppor- 
tunity permits similar agreements will be 
made with other States having centralized 


nounced today by Dr. Joseph W. Moore,| parole systems. 


f 


country that Washington and Lincoln 
built up, or for which these men whom 
we honor today gave their lives. Every 
city, county and State must fight for the 
preservation of law and order. 


Example of Forefathers 


“Perhaps softer days have made us| 


softer citizens. 
fathers would tell us that we were spoiled 
and have lost our freedom to handle our- 
selves. We need to tighten up our belts, 
forget our troubles and go at the job of 
restoring public order and national con- 
fidence. 

“For we are in days that are stern 
enough to bring out the best that is in 


}us; and certainly our best is needed if we 


are to live in such a way that our lives 
will do honor to those who went to their 
last resting places wrapped in the flag of 
our country.” 


Absorption Is Foreseen 


Of Regional Broadcasting | 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
cheaper rates can reach all the local ad- 
vertiser wants to contact. 


In only one type of country is the} 


regional station in demand—States like 
Arizona and Nevada where a few hundred 
thousand persons are scattered over an 
area of several hundred miles. Here, in 
the main city, the regional station ad- 
vertises local products not only for resi- 
dents of that city, but for persons who 
—_ from hundreds of miles around to 
uy. 

For these reasons the regional station 
seems to be doomed. And because compe- 
tition is so keen that many local stations 
lose money, there is ample support for 
the theory that their number will have to 
be materially reduced. 


Production of Metals 
Falls in Eastern States 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, 
Carolina yielded $1,776. 
erating 
yielded $20,393 in gold, of which $1,046 
was from Georgia, $5,822 from North Caro- 


from Tennessee. Dry and siliceous ore 
milled in Georgia and North Carolina 
yielded a recovery of $1,868 in gold; cop- 
per ore from North Carolina and Tennes- 
see yielded $13,325; and the pyritiferous 
magnetite ore from \Pennsylvania yielded 
$5,200. 

The total output of silver was 63,949 
ounces, of which 28 ounces came from 
placer bullion, 21 ounces from siliceous 
| ore, 61,300 ounces from copper 6re mined 
}in North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
2,600 ounces from copper concentrates 
shipped from Pennsylvania. 
| The mine 
creased from 38,232,031 pounds in 1930 to 
23,346,000 pounds in 1931. 

The production of lead decreased from 


No doubt our pioneer | 
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International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Labor 


State protection of women and children 


Page 7, col. 6 | 


engaged in film industry in California de- 


scribed by Mrs. 


Mabel E, Kinney, Chief, 
Division of Industrial Welfare, Department 


of Industrial Relations, State of California. 


Page 8, col. 3 
Speakew Garner declares his relief plan will 
aid in restoration and denies it is ‘‘pork- 
barrel’ legislation or threat to balanced 
budget. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Employment on major railways increased 
in March, according to Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Extent of salary and wage reductions in 
last two years shown by National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Law Enforcement 


Director of Bureau of Prohibition asks 


States to aid in enforcement of prohibition | 


laws. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Machinery 


Production of farm equipment declined 


58 per cent in 1931, Bureau of Census finds. | 


3 


Page 1, col. 


Market Statistics 


Business group to cooperate with Com- 


merce Department in plan to distribute | 


market research information. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Geological Survey says domestic nitrate de- 


posits are inadequate for commercial de- 
velopment. 

Page 1, col. 4/ 

Mining of metals deelines in eastern 


States, says Bureau of Mines. 


der of rights 


Page 1, col. 6 
Davis-Kelly coal bill criticized as surren- 
of mine owners by E. L. 


Greever, counsel for National Coal Associa- 


tion, 


at hearing before subcommittee of 


Senate Mines and Mining Committee. 


Page 3, col. 6 
Motion Pictures 


State protection of women and children | 


engaged in film industry in California de- 
scribed by Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, Chief, 
Division +of Industrial Welfare, Department 


of Industrial Relations, State of California. 


Page 8, col. 3 
National Defense 


Constructive action on disarmament at 


Geneva predicted by William R. Castle Jr., 





Placer mines in North) 
Lode mines op-! 
in the eastern States in 1931, 


lina, $5,200 from Pennsylvania, and $8,325 | 


production of copper de® | 


| the 





Undersecretary of State, 
with the President. 


after conference 


Page 3, col. 2) 


Methods of production of helium gas for 
inflating military aircraft, as developed at 
Federal plant at Amarillo, Tex., explained 
by C. W. Seibel, Supervising Engineer, Ama- 
rillo Helium Plant, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page.8, col. 3 


Patents 


Power of circuit judge to grant writ of 
supersedeas and fix bond after denial by 
trial court on appeal from interlocutory in- 
junction upheld in patent case; Sommer v. 
Rotary Lift Co. et al.; Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 4 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Methods of production of helium gas for 
inflating military aircraft, as developed at 
Federal plant at Amarillo, Tex., explained 
by C. W. Seibel, Supervising Engineer, Ama- 
rillo Helium Plant, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 8, col. 3 


President 
The President's day at the Executive 
Offices, 
. Page 3, col. 
Prohibition 


Director of Bureau of Prohibition asks 
States to aid in enforcement of prohibition 


| laws. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Interstate operations of Central Illinois 





Farm Relief Measures 


Urged by Two Senators Insurance Company Offered 


Frankfort, Ky., May 28. 
Judge H. Church Ford accepted May 28 


President Hoover was urged May 28 by 
| Senators Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, and 
Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, who conferred | 42 offer for reorganization of the Inter- 
with him at the White House separately, | 
to support agricultural relief legislation 
before adjournment of the present ses- | 


sion of Congress. 


Senator Carey, the first caller, stated | 
orally that he told the President “some | 


legislation | 
should be worked out and passed at the) 
present session,” but added that he had) 
| Suggested “nothing specific.” 
Senator Steiwer pointed out that he and} 


form of agricultural relief 


Senator Carey were joint authors of 


bill (S. 4280) to provide for the creation | 
of regional agricultural credit corporations 
for making loans and advances to farmers 


for crop and livestock production. 


The Oregon Senator explained that 
what he was seeking was “to fix it so} 
banks will not have to foreclose livestock | porary receivers of the Inter-Southern as 
“The livestock market is bad off| preferable to others which had been re- 
and we do not want it broken by credit | ceived, including two reinsurance propos- 
“We must get away als by the American Life & Accident In- | 
from enforced liquidation among livestock | surance Co., of Louisville, and the All 
Otherwise a most alarming situa-|States Life Insurance Co., of Montgom- 


loans.” 
pressure,” he said. 


men. 
tion might arise.” 


Senator Steiwer said that President 
Hoover was “very anxious to have some- 
thing done” for the relief of agriculture 
and livstock men and added that while | 
he was not authorized to speak for him 
|‘“‘he would not be surprised to see the} 
President come out with some new plan) 


for farm aid later on.” 


France Establishes Quotas 


On Certain Optical Goods | 


Import quotas have been established for 
importation into France of certain 
optical goods and scientific instruments | 
and apparatus by a decree published in 
;the French Journal Officiel for May 25,| 
1932, according to a cablegram from Com- 
mercial Attache Fayette W. Allport, Paris. 

The quantities to be admitted during 
the period from March 1 to June 30, 1932,| American Vice Consul at Berlin, Germany, and 


were also announced. 


Individual quotas for imports from the 
United States are fixed for only a few of | 
the articles affected, while for most of); Chile, assigned Vice Consul at Pernambuco, 
them imports from the United States are 
|to be included in quotas fixed for the! 
combined imports from all countries for | 
which no individual quotas are fixed—| 


(Department of Commerce.) 


The mine production of zinc in the 
eastern States decreased from 336,488,000 | 
pounds in 1930 to 313,394,000 pounds in 
New Jersey's production was much 
the largest, although its output decreased 


1931. 
slightly. 


The total quantity of zinc ore and lead- 
zinc ore mined and milled in the eastern 
States in 1931 was 2,273,462 tons; that of 
copper ore 574,488 tons, and that of py-| 
(which yielded 
2,451 tons of copper concentrates) 488,788 
The quantity of siliceous ore and 
tailings treated was small and their treat- | 
ment was mainly for experzynental pur- 
at 
placer and gold lode mines in 1931 than) 
in 1930, but little of the work accomplished 
has yet resulted in ore being milled or 


ritiferous magnetite ore 


tons. 


poses. Prospecting was more active 


8,367 tons in 1930 to 17,974 tons in 1931. gold recovered. 


j | 





| Public Service Company described in testi- 
mony before Federal Trade Commission. 
Page 5, col. 4 
Indianapolis Water Company files petition 
to reestablish rates in effect prior to recent 
compromise schedule. 
Page 5, col. 6 


Pat M. Neff resigns as member of Texas; 
State Railroad Commission and Ernest O. 
Thompson appointed in his place. 


Page 6, col. 3 
Radio 


Absorption of regional broadcasters fore- 
seen by Commissioner Lafount, of Radio 
Commission. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Applications received by Federal Radio 
Commission. 


: Page 6, Col. 4 


| Railroad 


| 

| Employment on major railways increased 
; in March, according to Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





Page 1, col. 4 

Pat M. Neff resigns as member of Texas 

| State Railroad Commission and Ernest O. 

| Thompson appointed in his place. 

‘ Page 6, col. 3 

Interstate Commetce Commission approves 

immediate advance to Pennsylvania Railroad 

| of $5,000,000 of authorized $27,500,000 Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loan. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Retailing 


Activity in retail trade in Canada with 
industry generally dull reported in advices 
to Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Retail and wholesale trade declines in At- 
— area, says Atlanta Federal Reserve 

ank. 


Page 7, col. 1 
Certain schedules on cottonseed in South- 
west ordered suspended. 


‘Social Welfare 


Cost of relief program for aged person in 
California increasing as number of persons 
seeking aid increases, 


Page 7, col. 2 


Page 5, col. 7 


State Courts 


| Workmen’s Compensation Act in so far as 
it provides for the payment of compensation 
for the loss of artificial members is valid; 
| Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Ind. Acc, Comm.; 
California Supreme Court. 


Page 4, col. 1 
Alabama Supreme Court upholds validity 
| of act increasing gasoline tax. 


Page 7, col. 5 


State Finance 


Cost of relief program for aged 
California increasing as number o 
seeking aid increases. 


erson in 
persons 


Page 5, col. 7 

Bids asked by Maine on tender of $2,000,000 
highway and bridge bonds. 

Page 7, col. 6 


‘Supreme Court 


Summary of new cases filed on docket of 
the Supreme Court. 


Page 4, col. 2 
Taxation 


Pledge to oppose 
sales tax signed by 


eneral manufacturers’ 
Senators. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Bill providing for Federal tax of $1 in 
addition to State license fees for hunting 
migratory birds favorably reported to Senate. 
Page 2, col. 6 
not permitted 
premium tax, 


Deduction for reinsuranc 
|} in computation of Tenness: 
State Commissioner holds. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Alabama Supreme Court upholds validity 
of act increasing gasoline tax. 
Page 7, col. 5 
Tax rates revised in 135 towns in New 
Hampshire. 
Page 7, col. 5 


Wholesaling 


Retail and wholesale trade declines in At- 
a area, says Atlanta Federal Reserve 
ank. 


Page 7, col. 1 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Nebraska Compensation Commissioner 
holds guardian can not obtain award to 
step-children. 


Page 5, col. 3 

Workmen's Compensation Act in so far as 

it provides for the payment of compensation 

for the loss of artificial members is valid; 

Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Ind. Acc. Comm.; 
California Supreme Court. 





Page 4, col. 1 


| 
| Proposal to Reorganize 


ceivership, 


by a group of Louisville business men. 
The offer proposes that the reorganize 
company shall pay all death claims i 
full under Inter-Southern policies, 
shall hold a 60 per cent lien against a 
other policies. 


| 


long as the affairs of the Inter-Souther 
are being liquidated. 


a 


closed, but they will be connected wit: 


| Life Insurance Co. 





‘ery, Ala. 


Changes Are Announced 


| Department of State, as follows: 


| Frank Bohr of Edna, Kans., American Con- 
Mexico, assigned Consul at) 


| Sul at Mexicali, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. 





Southern Life Insurance Co., now in re- 
through the organization of! 
the Kentucky Home Life Insurance Co. | 


but 
This would limit cash sur- 
render and loan values to 40 per cent as | 


The proposal was submitted by Ben s.| 
Washer, Louisville attorney, in behalf of 
certain Louisville business men and bank- 
ers, he said. Their names were not dis- | 
|the organization of the Kentucky Home 


This offer was recommended by ‘the tem- | 


In the Foreign Service 


Changes in the Foreign Service since 
May 21 were announced May 28 by the 
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‘Orient Conference 


| 


| To Include China 


Powers Agree on Invitation to 
Discussion of Problems of 
The Far East 





| 


| 
| An informal understanding has been | 
il | worked out between the United States and} 
| various other European powers to the ef-| 
| fect that China should be invited to the| 
\|| round table conference proposed by Japan| 
| | for consideration of the protection of for- 
|]\eign interests in China, it was stated 
'j'orally, May 28, at. the Department of 
| | State. 
| The powers invited to the conference} 
are Great Britain, France, Italy and the 
i]| United States. No mention was made in 
| the Japanese invitation as to whether 
China was to be invited, according to in- 
formation obtained at the Department. | 
Since then informal discussions have! 
taken place between the United States, | 
Great Britain, France and Kaly. It has! 
|been generally_understood that China 
| Should be invited. 


‘Zoning Regulations 
_ Adopted Last Year 
By 68 Communities 





Wider Appreciation Claimed 
| For Advantages of Plan- 
|| ning Ordinances in Devel- 


oping Cities and Towns 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with 196, New Jersey is second with 134 
and California third with 114. New Mexico 
is the only State not to have at least 
;}one zoned community. 

The city planning commissions are well 
distributed throughout the country, Mas- 
\}|sachusetts leading the States with 121,, 
i1| followed by New York with 114 and Cali- 
fornia with 108. Some of the commissions 
are located in communities of all sizes. 
ranging down to villages of fewer than! 
500 inhabitants. Eighty-three of the 93 
cities with more than 100,000 population | 
and 168 of the 283 cities of 25,000 to 100,-| 
000 population now have planning com-| 
|} | missions. 

| Adoption in Small Cities 
It is apparent that the future increase, 
|so far as the number of planning com- 
}missions is concerned, will be determined, | 
|for the most part, by the increase in the | 
|number of the smaller communities which | 
establish commissions. The continued 
|}|growth in the number of official bodies 
evidences a recognition of the fact that) 
community planning is applicable not | 
only to the correction of_undesirable con- 
ditions that have developed in the large) 
cities, but also to the prevention of such 
evils in smaller communities by the proper 
\}| planning for future development. 

The planning commissions in smaller 
communities, by early effort, are more | 
free to concern themselves with the pre- 
{I} vention of maldevelopment rather than) 
||| with, the correction of bad conditions. It 
|}|is a wise foresight to take advantage of 
these possibilities, as the correction of 
congestion and other ills becomes a mat- 
ter of much confusion and great expense. 
Without planning, such conditions, which | 
may develop slowly and perhaps unnoticed 
for a while, usually reach a stage where, 
at last, some action regarding them be- | 
| comes necessary. 


Budgeting of Expense 
One of the desirable features of a plan 
that is well drawn and administered is 
| |that it serves to assist public officials in 
| the budgeting of capital expenditures over 
\}|a period of years. It also provides flexi- 
| bility of execution, so that in times of 
|},emergency public improvements may be 











accompanies emergency measures. 
| wise when business and employment con- 
ditions indicate the wisdom of decreas- 
ing the amount of improvements, that 
may be done. 

Among the city planning and related 
laws passed in 1931 were acts in a num- 
ber of States pertaining to the develop- 
ment of State highways. States passing 
legislation on this subject were Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin. 


d Last year, laws pertaining to the ac- 
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| per cent for all reporting plants in the 
| industry, the presumption is that wage 
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Extent Is Shown 
Of Pay Cutting in 
Last Two Years 


Larger Reductions Made in 
Executive Salaries With 
Smaller Concerns Lead- 
ing in Pay Roll Savings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


American business, reflecting the policy 
of business management to date in the 
matter of salary and wage readjustments, 
This large coverage was distributed as fol- 
lows: 63.5 per cent in manufacturing in- 
dustries; 19.1 per cent on railroads; about 
5 per cent each in other public utilities, 
extraction, and refining, and trade;.and 
the remaining 1.5 per cent in financial 
institutions. 

Many interesting and significant facts 
are revealed in the analysis of the sur- 
vey. For example, it is shown that for all 
companies that made no reduction in 
wages the decline in employment between 
1929 and 1932 amounted to only 14.7 per 
cent, as compared with 26.6 per cent for 
all companies in the survey. 

“While the degree of decline in employ- 
ment,” says the Conference Board, “cannot 
be regarded as an infallible index of cur- 
tailment in activity or of how seriously 
@ concern or business is affected by the 
depression, it is likely to be some indica- 
tion. Thus, for example, when the de- 
crease in employment is only 2.8 per cen4@ 
in food product plants that have not re- 


duced wages rates, as compared with 114 44 


reductions in plants that have followed 
this tendency have been induced by diffi- 
cult conditions.” 

Reductions Made Last Year 


Another significant fact brought out is 
that there was no general movement to 
reduce salaries and wage/’rates until the 
depression had gone into the second year. 
Only about 12 per cent of the reported re- 
ductions in salaries and 11 per cent of 
the wage rate reductions were made in 
1930. Also, in contrast with earlier de- 
pressions, salary reductions tended to pre- 
cede wage adjustments, since among the 
1,718 concerns that furnished data for 
this study 212 reduced salaries in 1930, as 
against 140 that reduced wage scales. 

Adjustments in both types of compensa- 
tion increased in number rapidly during 
1931 and seemed to reach a peak at the 
beginning of 1932. For all concerns 
covered in the study the average month 
for the first reduction in salaries was May, 
1931, and for wages it was June, 1931. 

Other Savings Accomplished 

The fact that the weighted averages of 

salary and wage reduction are consist- 


dicates that the less severe reductions 
were made in the larger concerns. This 
is more noticable in the case of executive 
salaries than in other salaries and wage 
There is also noticeable a growing 
tendency on the part of business manage- 
ment to discard the flat percentage redug- 
tion in favor of a graduated scale of per 
centages of reduction applying to various 
income groups with the smallest income 
receiving the lowest percentage reduction, 
While this is mainly applied to salary 
reductions, instances were found of its ap- 
plication to wage @ates. Other methods 
of reducing pay roll costs, such as occu- 
pational reclassification, reduction oF 
elimination of bonuses, temporary or per- 
and consolidation of 


quisition, financing, operation and the 
powers and duties of city planning com- 


playgrounds, golf courses and other rec- 
reation areas were enacted in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and 
Wisconsin. 

Much of this legislation conforms, in 
part at least, to ihe recommendations of 
the Committee on Airport Zoning and 
Eminent Domain of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
published in 1930, and relates to the ac- 
quisition of air rights, condemnation and 
eminent domain, extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion, marking and lighting of obstructions, 
and airport zoning. States which in 1931 
enacted legislation along these lines were: 
Alabama, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Mich- 
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now in the United States, resigned on May 17, 
| 1932. ° 

E. Allan Lightner Jr.. 
N. J. 


of Mountain Lake, 
American Vice Consul at Valparaiso, 


Brazil. 

Harvey Lee Milbourne of Charles Town, W. 
Va., American Consul at Cologne, Germany, 
and now in the United States on home leave, | 
assigned American Consul at Quebec, Canada. 

Walter H. Schoellkopf of. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Foreign Service Officer detafied to the De- 
partment of State, designated Second Secre- 
tary of Legation at Vienna, Austria. 

Henry C. Von Struve of Plainview, Tex.., 
American Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, and 
now on leave in the United States, Assigned 
| Consul at North Bay, Canada. 

Non Career 

George C. Minor of Charleston, W. Va., now | 
American Vice Consul at Cologne, Germany, | 
and David H. Slawson of Greenville, Mich., 
American Vice Consul at Paris, assigned for | 
duty in the newly established District Ac- | 
counting and Disbursing Office at Paris, | 
France, and will have commissions as Vice 
Consul at that post. 

Jones R. Trowbridge of Augusta, Ga., Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
now in the United States on leave, appointed 
Vice Consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

The services of Carter R. Whittaker, Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Foochow, China, now in 
the United States on leave, terminated effec- 
tive May 31, 1932. ] 

The services of C. Franklin Yeager Jr., Amer- | 
ican Vice Consul at Patras, Greece, now in the 
United States on leave, terminated effective 
May 3, 1932. | 
. we 
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Congress to Meet 
Until July 1, Says 
Speaker Garner 


| 

Cites Tax, Economy, Relief 
And Appropriation Bills: 
Awaiting Action; Pro-| 
gram for Week Outlined 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
Senator Jones (Rep., of Washington, | 
Appropriations Committee Chairman. | 

Senate leaders announced weeks ago) 
that taxation, the economy bill and ap-| 
propriations would be dealt with in ad-| 
vance of anything else because of the 
interrelation of the subjects. Further, | 
there is the necessity for getting the ap- 
propriation bill out of the way in advance 
of July 1, the start of the new fiscat year | 
and the time for which the money is be- 
ing appropriated. 

Unemployment Relief 


In the meantime, however, the question 
of unemployment relief has arisen in the 
Senate and Senator Watson has stated 
that the necessity appears for disposing | 
of measures to that end before the session 
ends. He has given no information, how- 
ever, as to when that subject can be taken 
up, saying that the pending matters must 
be held in place and disposed of before 
anything can be taken up. 


Both Speaker Gartr and Majority 


’ Leader Rainey May 36 indicated that the 


program in the House May 31 for con- 
sideration of the five special rules re- 
ported out of the Rules Committee does 
not mean the immediate consideration of 
the measures for whose priority the rules 
are intended. The idea, they said, is to 
act on the rules as a matter of determi- 
nation of the program regarding the bills, 
and then such of these bills for which 
rules are adopted can be brought up later 
on in the House as opportunity permits, 
under the sanction of their priority status. 
Measures for Priority 


These five measures, the priority status 
of any one of which would be determined 
by House adoption of their particular 
rules, are the Grosser bitl (H. R. 8681) to 
encourage a transoceanic merchant air-| 
ship service; the Warren resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 26) for a Federal commission to 
plan a program for commemoration in 
1934 of the 350th anniversary of the birth 
of English speaking civilization in Amer- 
ica on Roanoke Island, North Carolina; 
the Shannon resolution (H. Res. 214) to 
restrict Government competition with pri- 
vate enterprise; the Dickstein bill (H. R. 
8174) to exempt from immigration quota 
fathers and mothers, over 60 years of age, 
of United States citizens, and the Dick- 
stein bill (H. R. 8766), by request of the 
Department of State, to amend the sixth 
exception in Section 3, of the 1924 im- 
migration act, with reference to non-im- 
migrant status of aliens with their wives 
and unmarried childrer. under 21, tem- 
porarily visiting the United States for 
purpose of trade between this and foreign 
countries, in pursuance 0) a treaty of com-| 
merce and navigation. 


Congress so far has enacted into law 
only two out of the 11 regular annual ap- 
propriation measures, the Interior De- 
partment bill and the first deficiency bill. | 
The others, except for the final deficiency 
bill, being held up in the House Appropri- 
ations Committee until the approach of 
adjournment, are jammed in the legis- 
lative congestion in the Senate. | 

The legislative program in the House 
this week follows: May 31, consideration | 
of certain rules for immediate considera- | 
tion of certain measures. 

June 1, 2, 3, bills on the private cal- 
endar, and then adjourn from June 3 to 
June 6, when the House, according to) 
leadership plans, will take up the Garner- | 
Rainey $2,309,084,337 relief program bill 

Meantime there is on the Speaker’s desk 
a petition, on which about 90 signatures 
so far have been affixed out of the total 
of 145 names necessary, to bring up the 
proposal for immediate cash payment of 
the adjusted service certificates of the, 
World War veterans. Sponsors of that 
proposed legislation say they will get the 
necessary signatures and that the matter 
will come up for a vote in the House be- 
fore adjournment of the session. 

Major legislation pending in the House 
includes besides the Garner-Rainey relief 
program, the Federal home loan bank 
system bill for whose priority a special | 
rule is being sought by its proponents, and | 
the Rayburn proposal regarding holding 
companies and repeal of the recapture 
clause of the transportation law, for which 
so far no rule has been provided by the 
Rules Committee. 


ie 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 28, 1932 


8:30 a. m. to 11 a. m—Engaged with 
secretarial staff. 

11:15 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, called to discuss 
fiscal matters. 

11:45 a. m.—Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

12 m.—Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyo- 
ming, called to discuss agricultural re- 
ief. 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss agricultural 
relief. 

1 p. m.—Senator Robinson (Rep.), of 
“Indiana, cailed to discuss “post offices” 
and a Federal appointment. 

1:15 p. m.—Bernice, Trene and Clif- 
ford Faegan, children of Charles F, | 
Faegan, of Detroit, Mich., called to in- | 
tercede in behalf of their father, ar- 
rested recently under the Dyer Act 
charged with stealing an automobile at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

2:45 p. m.—Senator Hatfield (Rep.), 
of West Virginia, called to present T. 
C. Townsend, of Charleston, W. Va. 

3 p. m.—Former Governor Fred W. 
Greene, of Michigan, called to pay his 
respects. | 

3:45 p. m.—Charles Curtis, the Vice | 
President, called. Subject of confer- | 
ence not announced. 

5:10 p. m.—The President left on a 
week-end trip to his fishing camp on | 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 

v 
May 30. 

8:45 a. m.—Charles Curtis, the Vice 
President, called to discuss legislative 
situation in the Senate. 

9:30 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Arthur A. Ballan- 
tine, Undersecretary of the Treasury, | 
called to discuss fiscal matters. 

11 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Un- 
dersecretary of State, called to discuss 
details of the General Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. | 

12:30 p. m.—Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- | 
tary of War, catled to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

3:30 to 4:45 p. m.—Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania; Ogden L. Mills, 
Segretary of the Treasury, and Brig. 

mn. Charles P. Dawes, president of 
\ i Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

‘on, called to discuss the general finan- 

situation, 


| 





Action on Disarmament 


Congress 


Senate 
May 28 | 
bes Senate convened at 10 a. m., May 
28, following a recess from the pre- 
ceding night when it had agreed to the 
Committee amendment to the pending | 
tax bill laying a tax of two cents on all 
bank checks. (Discussion of the tax bill 
is printed on page 1.) | 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, asserted that whatever delay ob- | 


tains in Senate passage of the tax bill | rate on oil by pipe line and four cents a 


must be charged to advocates of the 
Sales tax. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
asked for restoration of the House tax | 
of one-fourth of 1 per cent of the sell- 
ing price of shares, certificates or rights, 

The Senate was urged by Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, to accept 
higher income surtaxes as preferable 
either to the so-called nuisance taxes or 
the Walsh sales tax proposal. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, spoke in opposition to the sales 
tax. The Connally amendment for re- 
storing the 1922 income tax rates was 
proposed as an amendment to the sales 
tax amendment by Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada. 

An amendment to provide a minimum 
tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent of the 
selling price on transfer of stocks was 
offered by Senator Dill. 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the Dill amendment. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
scught without success to secure a 
unanimous consent agreement to a vote 
May 30 on whether the Senate should 
consider a sales tax. 

The recent conference of editors at 
the White House was criticized by Sen- 
ator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois. 

On the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, Assistant Majority 
Leader, the Senate, without voting on 
any pending amendment, recessed at 
2:52 p. m. to 10 a. m., May 30. 

v 
May 30 


HE Senate convened at 10 a. m., May | 


30, following a recess from May 28. 

A resolution was proposed by Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, asking the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a state- 
ment of amounts needed as of May 31, 
1932, to balance the budget, and of 
amounts the tax bill in its present form 
should return. 

Following considerable debate as to 
the need of the information in view of 
statistics available, objection was made 
to immediate consideration and the res- 
olution went over under the rule. 

An attempt to secure a unanimous 
consent agreement to vote on the sales 
tax amendment to the revenue bill by 
3 p. m., was made by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi. It was pointed 
out by Senator Reed (Dem.), of Penn- 
sylvania, however, that the amendment 
is not yet formally before the Senate. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, pre- 


sented a number of amendments to the | 


tax bitl approved by the committee 
previous to the meeting of the Senate, 
and requested that they be printed for 
later consideration. 

The Senate then proceeded to con- 
sideration of the Dill amendment to 
provide a minimum stock transfer tax 
of one-eighth of 1 per cent of the sell- 
ing price. Senator Dill (Dem.), 
Washington, explained the amendment 
briefly, while Senator Reed spoke in op- 
position to it. 

The amendment was rejected, 45 to 
37, on a roll call vote. 

The Senate rejected, 40 to 37, a com- 
mittee amendment to exempt loans of 
stock from the stock transfers tax. 

It rejected also an attempt by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, to in- 
crease the tax on stock transfers from 
four cents to six cents per $100 of par 
value. 

Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Vir- 
ginia, urged the Senate to speed action 
on the tax bill and on relief for the 
unemployed, declaring that the body as 
a whole was “wasting too much time” 
in debate. 

Other committee amendments in the 
stock transfer tax were agreed to. 

The 3 per cent tax on transportation 
of oil by pipe lines was agreed to. 

Various administrative amendments 
were agreed to, including Gore amend- 
ments on salary payments over $75,000 
per annum and the committee amend- 
ment on *imitation of stock losses. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
proposed an amendment to tax electric 
power and discussed his proposal. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, announced the signing of a round 
robbin by 55 Senators against a sales 
tax, and called before the Senate the 
Connally amendment to restore the 1922 
income tax rates of 4 per cent on in- 
comes below $4,000 and 8 per cent on 
incomes over that amount with surtaxes 
ranging to a maximum of 55 per cent 
on incomes of $1,000,000 and over. 

_The “round robbin’ action was criti- 
cized by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Mtssachusetts, sponsor of the sales tax 
amendment. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
called attention to a compromise pro- 
posal he had made earlier for a com- 
bination of the sales tax and the 


Couzens amendment for the 1918 in- | 


come tax rates. He maintained that the 
present bil! would fall $300,000,000 short 
of balancing the budget. 

Discussion continued 


int i 
session. Q 8 night 


House of Representatives 
(THE HOUSE of Representatives was 
™ not in session May 28, having ad- 
journed on May 27 until noon, May 31. 


Predicted by Mr. Castle 
719 ; 


s 

William R. Castle Jr., Undersecretary of 
State, expressed the opinion after a con-| 
ference with President Hoover at the 
White House, May 30, that the General 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
would not adjourn without taking some 
constructive action relative to disarma- 
ment. : 

Mr. Casile called on the President, he | 
said, to diScuss details of the Disarma-| 
ment Conference. He said the delibera- 
tions of the conference had reached the 
‘b ttom’ and that they probably would 
“de something constructive” before the 
Lausanne Debts Conference which con-| 
venes June 16. He said both President | 
Hoover and himself were hopeful of con- | 
structive results from the conference. 


Wheat Sowings in Russia | 
Are Ahead of Year Ago 


While Russian sowings of all Spring 
crops are behind last year, Spring wheat! 
sowings up to May 15 had reached 41,-| 
530,000 acres, compared to 37,841,000 a year 
ago, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of made 
May 28. 

Total Spring sowings to the middle of 
May were 108,183,000 acres, compared to 
114,079,000 a year ago, the Department 
was advised. 

The May official estimate of the wheat 
crop in India shows a reduction below the | 
April estimate and below last year's crop, 
according to another cable to the Depart- 
ment. The acreage, however, is estimated 
as larger than a year ago. 


Agriculture, available | 


| transfers. 


of | 


' $400,000.000 


Pledge to Oppose Sales Tax 


Submitted From 55 Senators 


List of Opponents Given to Senate by Messrs. 
Harrison and La Follette 
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and short sales particutarly for much of 
the Nation’s present difficulty, proposed 
an amendment to increase the tax of 
|four cents per $100 par value on stock 
| transfers to six cents per $100. This the 
| Senate rejected by a vote of 47 to 32. 
| By viva voce vote the committee amend- 
ment relating to certain transfers was as 
follows: 

“Provided further, that the tax shal 
not be imposed upon deliveries or trans- 
fers from a fiduciary to a nominee of 


a fiduciary, or from one nominee of 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


committee amendments are adopted, will 


such fiduciary to another, if such shares 
| or certificates continue to be held by such 
nominee for the same purpose for which 
| they would be held if retained by such 


| share, with a minimum of one-fourth of} produce a revenue of approximately $965,- | fiduciary, or from the nominee to such 


|1 per cent of the selling price on stock | 


The cleaning up process brought forth 
}many amendments from individual Sen- 
| ators, however, so that time was required 
| to accomplish the approval of many minor 
and clarifying changes which Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, in charge of the| 
| measure, proposed on behalf of the com- 
|} mittee. 

| Among the changes yet to be disposed} 
|;of and which bear the committee rec-| 
|}omendation is that dealing with a tax 
}on life insurance reserves and some, 
further amendments to effect conforma- | 
| tion of the present bill with existing aw 
|in fields other than taxation, such as ad- 
| justment of common carriers’ tax liabili- 
| ties to the requirements of the recapture 
| clause of the transportation act, and a) 
| limitation on prosecution of internal reve- 
| nue offenses. 


| Increase Considered 


In Income Rates 


Debate during the day included an at- 
| tempt by Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
Maryland, to gain passage for a resolu- 
| tion which he introduced and which would 
| have asked the Treasury for a new state- 
| ment of probable revenue from the bill as 
| it was reported to the Senate by the Fi- 
|nance Committee. Presentation of the 
| Tydings resolution evoked discussion as 
| to the need for new figures and also as 
| to the desirability of asking the Treasury 
to turn its staff of experts on to such a 
| job when they were very busy otherwise. 
Senator Tydings maintained that the} 
| Senate shoutd have the figures in order| 
; to know what it was doing in the way of! 
| framing a bill that was designed to bal-| 
ance the budget, but his insistence on 
action was futile for Senator Smoot ob- 
| jected to its consideration. It had to lie 
| Over a day, therefore, in compliance with 
|&@ Senate rule. 


| Before the Senate gets down to work} 
}On the Walsh sales tax proposal, how- 
| ever, it will have to decide whether it 
will reverse its position on the committee 
rates for income tax, for both Senators 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, and Con- 
|nally (Dem.), of Texas, have announced 
| their intention to offer new schedules. 
| The Michigan Senator wants to instal 
| the 1918 rates and the Texas Senator is 
to propose a set of rates with surtaxes 
| ranging up to 55 per cent. Each of these 
| was defeated in original consideration of 
| the income tax section, but each Senator 
| announced he would move reconsideration. 

Senator Walsh has stated he will not 
call up his sales tax amendment until the 
| bill is otherwise ready for final ection. He 
| proposes to await that time, he explained 
| oralzy, in order that accurate information 
may be had as to how many of the so- 
| called nuisance taxes can be eliminated 
by a general levy. 





| Sales tax advocates anc proponents each 
|claim victory. Senator Walsh and Senator 
|Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, declared 
| orally they believed they cou:d muster 
enough votes to win, while Senator La 
| Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, stated orally | 
|} that opponents of the tax had sufficient 
| votes pledged to assure its defeat. Op- 
| ponents of the tax have circulated a peti- 
tion pledging the signers thereof to vote 
| against the Walsh amendment or other 
| levy of a like character. 
| Senator Tydings Asks 


|New Treasury Estimate 


Immediately upon the convening of the 
Senate, Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
|iand, proposed his request, in the form of 
|@ resolution, for information from the 
| Secretary of the Treasury as of May 31, 
1932, concerning the amount of revenue 
which the tax bill in its present form 
will raise, and the amount of money now 
needed to balance the budget without pro- 
vision for debt retirement. 

The Maryland Senator explained that 
the amount needed to balance the budget 
had increased, according to Treasury esti- 
| mates, from November to February, that 
| since February there have been further 
| declines in business, and that his aim 
| was to,secure up to date estimates in 
| order that the Senate might proceed more 
exactly in ts attempts to balance the 
budget. 


Objection was made by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, to immediate considera~ 
tion of the resolution. 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
stated that the Secretary of the Treasury 
early in May had told the Finance Com- 
mittee that with economies of $231,000,- 
000 the tax bill would balance the budget. 
He added that if the Senate approves 
the Connally amendment to restore the 
1922 income tax rates, the Senate will 
|have provided more money than esti- 
mated as necessary. 
| "The majority leader, Senator Watson, 
of Indiana, however, maintained that the 
Connalzy amendment would not return 
| more than $75,00,000, instead of the more 
| than $100,000,000 estimated. He called at- 
j tention to the “degeneration in business 
| moons in some instances to disinte- 
| gration.” 
| Senator Tydings, continuing to urge im- 
|mediate consideration of his resolution, 
; asserted that “in my humble judgment 
this bill will not balance the budget by 


or $500,000,000 or $600,-! 
| 000,000.” 


Minimum Tax Urged ' 
On Stock Transfers 


Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
stated tha he had been in communication 
with the Treasury and had ascertained 
that the bill at present, provided that 
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000,000. 

A group of amendments approved by 
the Finance Committee was submitted by | 
Senator Smoot. 

Senator Tydings did not press further | 


his request for immediate consideration. | 


Discussing his amendment to provide a} 
minimum stock transfer tax of one-eighth | 
of 1 per cent of the selting price, Senator | 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, said that it) 
would return an increased revenue of | 
from $16,000,000 to $35,000,000 above the | 
provision of the Finance Committee for | 
four cents per $100 of par value. | 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 
contended that the amendment would 
put on a greater tax than “the traffic! 
will bear,’ and that it would be difficult | 
of administration. 

The amendment was rejected by a roll 
call of 45 to 37. 


Upon the Senate considering the com-, 
mittee amendment which would have 
exempted loans of stock from the tax on 
stock transfers, Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana, questioned the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, contending that 
such loans should be taxed. By a vote of 
40 to 37 the amendment was rejected, re- 
storing the House language and making 
stock loans taxable. 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
blaming the stock market transactions 
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| 


| amendments. 


| fiduciary, but such deliveries or transfers 
| shall be accompanied by a certificate set- 
| ting forth the facts.” 


|Levy on Oil Transport 
By Pipe Lines Voted 


Coal Bill Opposed 


As Surrender of 


Rights of Owners 


‘Counsel for National Groups 

| Of Operators Questions 

| Principle of Measure at 
House Hearing 


| Hearings on the Davis-Kelly coal bill 
| drew toward a close May 28 as a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Mines and Mining 


pace” 3 


| would be to place the Government of the 
| United States in the class of modern gang- 
| ster. The coal operator is offered the kind 
| of ‘protection’ which the gangster gives—a 
| promise to refrain from destroying.” 
Discussing the so-called “yellow dog” 
contract, Mr. Greever said: “Ridicule 
and intimidation have been employed to 
discredit and destroy the right of the in- 
tract as a ‘yellow dog contract.’ The 
; employment, by designating such a cone 
tract as a ‘yellow dog’ contract.’ The 


term is, and is intended to be, intimi- 
dation. 


Dictatorship Alleged 


“In other words, an individual is called 
a ‘yellow dog’ if he presumes to enter into 
| an individual contract for his own labor, 
| for the express purpose of deterring him 
| from so doing. It is sought to force him to 
accept the absolute dictatorship of an or- 
| ganization upon the allegation that other- 
| wise he is under the domination of his 


The Senate also accepted, 54 to 26, a) Committee received the final testimony of | employer.” 


committee amendment stricking out the 
extension of the tax to stock transfers 
wherein a resident or citizen of this coun- 
try acts through a broker or agent abroad 
and wherein a broker or agent resident in 
or a citizen of this country operates for 
a resident or citizen of a foreign country. 


The 3 per cent tax on transportation of 
oil by pipe line, the tax to be paid on 
the amount paid for the transportation, 
was given fina} approval. 

The Senate agreed to the so-called Gore 
One of these provides that 
in case payment of more than $75,000 a 
year to an officer or employe by a corpora- 
tion, 80 per cent of that excess payment 
be turned over to the Government. The 
other provides that any amount over $75,- 
000 so paid may be deducted from gross 
income in ascertaining of income tax pay- 
ments. 

Agreement was made also to the com- 
mittee amendment on limitation of stock 
losses, providing that losses from sales or 
| exchange of stock and bonds shall be al- 
lowed only to the extent of the gains 
from such sales or exchanges. 


opponents of the measure. E. L. Greever, 
| Tazewell, Va., counsel for the National 
| Coal Association, appeared at this session 
of the Committee. 

Proponents of the measure are expected 
to conclude their case May 31 and June 1, 
representatives of the United Mines Work- 
|ers of America to testify. 


Questioning in general the principle of 
the bill, Mr. Greever declared that it 
“holds a gun on the coal producer and 
demands that he surrender the manage- 
ment and control of his private mine and 
its operation upon penalty of being de- 
prived of another right, the right to trade, 
as ancient as government itself.” 


Declared Surrender of Rights 
“It is proposed,” he continued, “to com- 


pel the owners of coal mines to choose | 


between the surrender of their constitu- 
tional right to contract and the loss of 
patrol of their properties and business on 
the one hand, and the loss of the use of 
' their properties on the other. To do this 


| Discussing in this connection collective 
| bargaining, Mr. Greever said: “It is that 
misnamed thing called collective bargain- 
ing which is based upon and relies upon 
; force and compulsion. It is the method 
'of arriving at employment contracts which 
|has been practiced by the United Mine 
| Workers of America and which has so 
[ww failed. 


| Collective Bargaining 

| “It is the kind of bargaining which 
the miners’ union is now attempting to 
|impose, by force and intimidation, upon 
men in nonunion mines in Ohio who are 
desirous of working, but are deterred from 
so doing by threats and violence.” 

The witness cited “the present Illinois 
situation” as an “instance of the failure 
| of the collective bargaining practiced by 
the United Mine Workers of America.” 

“There the mines are all organized,” 
he said, “but the miners are out on strike 
because the operators will not, and say 
| they can not, meet the demands of the 
| union for increased wages, under present 
depressed business conditions.” 
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HENRY 


FORD 


ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


HAVE always had to work, whether any one hired 
me or not. For the first forty years of my life, I 


was an employe. 
ployed myself. I 


When not employed by others, I em- 
found very early that being out of 


hire was not necessarily being out of work. The first 


means that your 
for you to do; th 
until he does. 


employer has not found something 
e second means that you are waiting 


We nowadays think of work as something that 


others find for us 


to do, call us to do, and pay us to do. 


No doubt our industrial growth is largely responsible 


for that. We hav 
that way. 

In my own ca 
as well as myself 


-e accustomed men to think of work 


se, I was able to find work for others 
. Outside my family life, nothing has 


given me more satisfaction than 


to see jobs incr 
and in profit te 


handle them. And beyond ques- 


tion, the jobs of 
are more numero 


in wages than they were even 
eighteen years ago. 


But somethir 
side the worksho 


has affected this hired employ- 


ment very serio 


“unemployment” 


of the most dreac 
language. The co 


become the concern of every per- 
son in the country. 


When this cc 


there were just three things to be 
done, The first, of course, was to 
maintain employment at the max- 
imum by every means known to 
management. Employment—hire 


—was what the 
customed to; th 


ease in number 
» the men who 
HE 
the world today 
us and profitable 


ig entirely out- does not need to 


ps of the nation 


usly. The word 
has become one 
lful words in the 
ndition itself has 


yndition arrived, 


tackle the cause. 


Thursday he 


people were ac- 
ey preferred it; 


it was the immediate solution of 
the difficulty. In our plants we 
used every expedient to spread 
as much employment over as many employes as was 


possible. I don’t 
pays for all unn 
when the plight « 


believe in ‘‘make work’’—the public 
ecessary work—but there are times 
of others compels us to do the human 


thing even though it be but a makeshift; and I am 


obliged to admit 


that, like most manufacturers, we 


avoided layoffs by continuing work that good busi- 
ness judgment would have halted. All of our non- 


profit work was c 


ontinued in full force and much of the 


shop work. There were always tens of thousands em- 


ployed—the lowe 
there were always 
employed, that t 


st point at Dearborn was 40,000—but 
thousands unemployed or so meagerly 
he situation was far from desirable. 


When all possible devices for providing employ- 


ment have been 


used and fall short, there remains no 


alternative but self-help or charity. 


I do not believ 


ein routine charity. I think it ashame- 


ful thing that any man should have to stoop to take it, 
or give it. I do not include human helpfulness under 
the name of charity. My quarrel with charity is that 
it is neither helpful nor human. The charity of our 


cities is the most 


barbarous thing in our system, with 


the possible exception of our prisons. What we call 


charity is a moc 
kind, personally 


jern substitute for being personally 
concerned and personally involved 


in the work of helping others in difficulty. True char- 


ity is a much m 
Our donations t 
giving the only f 


ore costly effort than money-giving. 
oo often purchase exemption from 
orm of help that will drive the need 


for charity out of the land. 


unemployed man is 

every one’s concern, Henry 
Ford says—most of all the man’s 
own concern. Being unemployed 


of work. There may be work even 
though one may not be hired to 
do it. Mr. Ford begins today a 
discussion of Employment, Char- 
ity and Self-Help as the three 
courses open to us in present 
conditions. He does not believe in 
routine charity because, he says, 
it is neither kind nor helpful. It 
does not get under the load or 


day a method he has followed. 


Self- Help. 


Our own theory of helping people has been in oper- 
ation for some years. We used to discuss it years ago 


—when no one could be persuaded 


to listen. Those 


who asked public attention to these matters were 


ridiculed by the very people who now 
for some one to do something. 


call most loudly 


Our own work involves the usual emergency relief, 


hospitalization, adjustment of debt, 
tion—we help people to alter their 
mon-sense accordance with changed 


with this addi- 
affairs in com- 
conditions, and 


we have an understanding that all help received should 
be repaid in reasonable amounts in better times. Many 
families were not so badly off as they thought; they 
needed guidance in the management of their resources 


Human nature, 
sented the usual 


and opportunities. 


of course, pre- 
problems. Rely- 


ing on human sympathy many 


develop a spirit 


ally be assisted 
which is much 
mean being out 


One of our 


several hundred 


He describes to- 


will discuss 


of professional 


indigence. But where co-operation 
is given, honest and self-respect- 
ing persons and families can usu- 


to a condition 
less distressing 


than they feared. 


responsibilities, 


voluntarily assumed—not because 
it was ours, but because there 
seemed to be no one else to assume 
it—was the care of a village of 


families whose 


condition was pretty low. Ordi- 
narily a large welfare fund would 
have been needed to accomplish 
anything for these people. In 
this instance, we set the people 
at work cleaning up their homes 
and backyards, and then clean- 
ing up the roads of their town, 
and then plowing up about 500 
acres of vacant land around their 


houses. We abolished everything 
that savored of “handout” char- 
ity, opening instead a modern 
commissary where personal I O U’s were accepted, 


and a garment-making school, and set 


ting the cobblers 


and tailors of the community to work for their neigh- 
bors. We found the people heavily burdened with 
debt, and we acted informally as their agents in ap- 
portioning their income to straighten their affairs. 
Many families are now out of debt for the first time 


in years. There has appeared in this 
a new spirit of confidence in life, 
sense of economic values, and an 


village not only 
but also a new 
appreciation of 


economic independence which we feel will not soon 
be lost. None of these things could have been accom- 


plished by paying out welfare funds 
dox manner. The only true charity 


after the ortho- 
for these people 


was somehow to get under their burdens with them 
and lend them the value of our experience to show 


them what can be done by people 
stances. 
Our visiting staff in city work 


in their circum- 


has personally 


handled thousands of cases in the manner above 
described. And while no one institution can shoulder 


all the burden, we feel that merely to 


mitigate present 


distress is not enough—we feel that thousands of 
families have been prepared for a better way of life 
when the wheels of activity begin turning again. 

But: there is still another way, a third way, so 
much better than the very best charitable endeavor 
that it simply forbids us to be satisfied with anything 
less. That is the way of Self-Help, which I shall discuss 


Thursday in this publication. 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 





















































































































AReeT® 4 
State Law 
Tn Covering Loss 
_ Of Artificial Leg 


Provision of Compensation 
Act in California Defining 
Compensable Injury Is 
Declared Valid 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Paciric INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Vv. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION OF THE 
STaTE OF CALIFORNIA AND JOHN DRISCOLL. 
California Supreme Court. 

No. S. F. a ee 
rehearing; original opinion publishe 
a 6 U.S. Bally 2145, Nov. 20, 1931, 
Bronson, Bronson & SLtaveN and HaroiD 
R. McKinnon for petitioner; A. I. 
Townsend for respondents. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 29, 1932 


LANGpon, J.—This is a review of an award 
of the Industrial Accident Commission. Re- 
spondent Driscoll was employed by petitioner’s 
assured as a teamster. He had an artificial 
leg. On May 9, 1930, while driving his team, 
the horses shied, causing him to lose his bal-| 
ance. His artificial leg was caught and broken 
beyond repair. He had no money to purchase 
@ new leg and was unable to continue his 
work without it. The Commission made its 
award for temporary total disability from May 
9, 1930, to Oct. 1, 1930, in the sum of $383.44, | 
and the further sum of $19.45 per week to con- 
tinue until forther order. The order also 
included an award for “medical treatment,’ 
which obviously, in this case, was the replace- 
ment of the artificial leg. 

The order of the Commission is based upon ! 
Section 3, subdivision 4, of the Workmen's | 
Compensation Act, as amended in 1919 (Stats. 
1919, Chap. 471), which provides: “The term 
‘injury’ as used in this act shall include any 
injury or disease arising out of the employ- 
ment including injuries to artificial members 
***” Petitioner contends that this section 
goes beyond the scope of Article XX, Section | 
21, of the California Constitution, under which | 
provision the workmen's compensation law was 
enacted, and is therefore constitutional, in 
brief, the argument is that the Constitution 
permits awards to be made for injuries to 
workmen and not their personal property, and 
that injury to an artificial member is not an 
injury to a workman. 

The constitutional provision reads, in part, 
as follows: | 
- >. > 

“The Legislature is herepy vested with plen- 
ary power, unlimited by any provision of this 
constitution, to create and enforce a complete | 
system of workmen’s compensation, by appro- | 
priate legislation, and in that behalf to create 
and enforce a liability on the part of any or 
all persons to compensate any or all of their 
workmen for injury or disability, and their 
dependents for death incurred or sustained 
by the said workmen in the course of their 
employment, irrespective of the fault of any 
party. : | 

“A complete system of workmen’s compen- | 
sation includes adequate provisions for the 
comfort, health and safety and general welfare | 
of any and all workmen and those dependent | 
upon them for support to the extent of re- 
lieving from the consequences of any injury 
or death incurred or sustained by workmen in 
the course of their employment * * * full pro- 
vision for such medical, surgical, hospital and 
other remedial treatement as is requiste to} 
cure and relieve from the effects of such in- 
jury * * * all of which matters are expressly | 
declared to be the social public policy of this 
State, binding upon all departments of the | 
State government.” (Italics ours.) 

The important words are “workmen,” “in- 
jury” and “disability.” It is necessary for us 
to determine whether, under any reasonable 
interpretation of these terms, the injury sus- 
tained in the instant case can be compensable. 
Petitioner has argued strenuously that there 
Was no injury to a workman, citing as au- 
thority London Guaranty & Accident Co. v. 
Industrial Accident Commission (Colo.), 259 
Pac. 642, and San Francisco v. Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission, 183 Calif. 273. Neither case 
is controlling. 

San Francisco v. “Industrial Accident Com- 
mission was concerned with the question 
whether industrial disease came within the 
scope of the term “injury” in the original 
constitutional provision, and after briefly re- 
marking that “injury” referred to “bodily in- 
jury” the court proceeded to adopt the broad- 
est possible construction of the term in order 
to bring industrial disease within its meaning 
and thus to uphold the legislative definition. 
The subsequent amendment of the constitu- 
tion in 1919, adding the words or disability, 
makes the decision pertinent only as an indi- 
cation of how liberal the rule of construction 
should be. 

London Guaranty & Accident Co. v. Indus- 
trial Accident Commission is a memorandum 
opinion which disposes of the case without 
any discussion of the issues. 
“Compensation can be awarded for personal 
injuries only * * * which means injury to the 
person * * * A wooden leg is a man’s prop- 
erty, not part of his person, and no compen- 
sation can be awarded for its injury.” This 
language, however, was directed toward a stat- 
ute which referred only to “‘personal injuries.” 








| 
| 
| 


It may well be that in the absence of statu- | 


tory authority the Commission might not have 
the power to compensate for injuries to an 
artificial member. Direct statutory authority 
does exist, however, in this State, and the 
only question before us is whether the Legis- 
lature had the constitutional power to vest 
such authority in the Commission. 

In construing special constitutional provi- 
sions of this nature we are in danger of over- 
looking the cardinal rule which limits the 
power of the courts to declare statutes uncon- 
stitutional. The presumption is in favor of 
constitutionality, and the contravention of the 
constitution must be clear and unquestion- 
able before it can be so declared. For the 
purpose of determining constitutionality 
cannot construe a section of the constitution 
as if it were a statute, and adopt our own 
interpretation without regard to the legisla- 
tive construction. 

Where more than one reasonable meaning 
exists, it is our duty to accept that chosen by 
the Legislature. 

+~+ + 


Many decisions have made this clear, and 
of them one of the most important is San 
Francisco v. Industrial Accident Commission, 
supra, where the court said (p. 279): ‘‘* * * 
where a constitutional provision may well have 











rule of constitutional construction that, if the 
Legislature has by statute adopted one, its 



















once construed the constitution, for the courts 
then to place a different construction upon it 
means that they must declare void the action 
of the Legislature. 







































constitution. This is elementary. 







constructions of the constitution.” 







of the legislative power. 






jury or disability. There can be no 






tificial limb is disabled. 






real and an artificial member? 
jured and his leg is amputated. 






“This, we say 






the consequences of the injury. Here 









consequences of the accident.” 
But this man, it is contended, is not en 







stitutional provision can be made to sanctior 
this absurd result. 
compensation for 
“workmen.” 
fully able to perform his duties, and there 







“injury or disabiilty” 










efiance of the legislative declaration, tha 
is uninjured? And even if we take thi 
ae and arbitrary view of the term “in 





















Fear is expressed by petitioner that th 
@ward is the forerunner of others for injurie 
to clothes, tools, automobiles or other per 
sonal property. 
The constitution, in our opinion, authorize 
compensation for injury to the body of th 
workman, including every part thereof, nat 
ural or artificial, which is essential to 
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The court said: | 


we | 


either of two meanings, it is a fundamental 


action in this respect is well nigh, if not com- 
pletely, controlling. When the Legislature has | 


“It is no small matter for one branch of | 
the government to annul the formal exercise 
by another and coordinate branch of power 
committed to the latter, and the courts should 
not and must not annul, as contrary to the 
constitution, a statute passed by the Legisla- | 
) gee wpene it can be said of the statute that 

positively and certainly is a aioe in a railroad yard, in which he alleged as 
this cannot be said of a statute which merely 
adopts one of two reasonable and possible | 


Bearing these matterds in mind, we are sat- 
isfied that this statute comes within the scope 


It should be noted 
that Section 21 permits compensation for in- | 


question | 
that a man who has lost the use of an ar- | 


Indeed jwhere is the 
fundamental difference between injury to a 


A man is in- 


titled to that relief because the amputated leg 
‘was wood and not flesh. Nothing in the con- 


In plain words, it permits | 
to | 
If a man with a wooden leg is | 


ter, upon the loss of the said leg, is unable 
perform his duties, how can it be said, in 


y.” to say that this man is not disabled 
directly to contradict the physical facts® 
We cannot annul! this award without wiping 
t of the constitution the words “or disabil- 
y.”’ which were added by the people in 1919. | 


We anticipate no such result. 


its 
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Upheld. Summary of New Cases Filed |Court Sustained 
_ On Docket of Supreme Court J, Ajjowin 





Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged 


filed. 
Each item includes an index line of the 


according to subject matter, docketed on 


the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


subject matter, a short statement of the 


question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Admiralty—Jurisdiction—Libel for damages 
arising out of collision in Belgian waters 
between British and Brazilian vessels— 
Limitation of liability—Law applicable— 
Whether a district court, sitting in ad- 
miralty, erred in retaining jurisdiction of 
a libel in personam by a .British corpora- 
tion against a _ Brizilian corporation for 
damages arising out of a collision! between 
vessels of the two foreign corporations oc- 
curring on Belgian territorial waters as a 
result, as alleged in the libel, of the vio- 
lation by the libelee’s vessel or Belgian reg- 
ulations governing the navigation of such 
waters; and, if jurisdiction was properly re- 
tained, whether the district court erred in 
refusing the petition of the libelee to limit 
its liability in the same roceeding ac- 
cording to the Belgian maritime law, where 
it permitted the libellant to plead and re- 
cover on the Belgian maritime law.—Com- 
panhia de Navegacao Lloyd Brasileiro v. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., etc., No. 985; 
Cc. C. A. 2, cert. (Feb. 1, 1932—no opin- 
ion; see 27 F. (2d) 1002 and 50 F. (2d) 207). 


Aliens—Deportation—Grounds— Membership 
in Communist Party—Effect of expulsion 
party prior to arrest—Sufficiency of evi- 
dence to sustain finding as to affiliation 
with party— 


Whether an alien who had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party but who had | 
been expelled prior to his arrest for‘deporta- | 
tion could be deported on a warrant stating | 
as the ground for deportati his member- 
ship in an organization ing the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and whether a 
finding that he was affiliated with the or- 
ganization was sustained by evidence con- 
sisting of newspaper reports stating that the 
alien had expressed regret for the conduct 
which had lead to his expulsion and had 
pledged himself to the performance of pre- 
scribed tasks as a condition to reinstate- 
ment, where the alien was not given an op- . 
portunity to cross-examine the authors of | 
the articles and denied under oath the truth 
thereof.—Yokinen, etc., United States ex rei. | 
v. Com’r. of Immigration, etc., No. 984; C. C. | 
A. 2, cert. (April 18, 1932). | 


+ + + 


Aliens—Deportation—Limitations— Sentence 
for term of one year or more for crime 
involvéng moral turpitude— 


Whether proceedings to deport an alien on 
the ground that he had been sentenced for 
a term of one year or more for a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude was barred by lim- 
itations because not instituted within five 
years after the commission of the crime for 
which he was sentenced, on the theory that 
the five-year period of limitations prescribed 
in the first clause of section 19 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1917 for deportation of 
aliens within excluded classes at the time 
of entry is applicable to other classes of 
aliens subject to deportation described in 
the following clauses, other than aliens who 
entered at a time or place not designated 
by immigration officials or without inspec- 
tion for which a three year period is ex- 
pressly provided, and whether an indeter- 
minate sentence to the Massachusetts State 
Reformatory pursuant to which the alien 
actually served more than 15 months was a 
sentence “for a term of one year or more” 
within the meaning of such section.—Di 
Pierro, etc., Cresswell ex rel. v. Tillinghast, 
etc., No. 980; C. C. A. 1, cert. (54 F. (2d) 459). 


Carriers (see Railroads). 

Collision (see Admiralty). 

Conflict of laws (see Admiralty). 
Conspiracy (see Prostitution). 
Constitutional law (see Criminal law; Search 
and seizure). 

Courts (see Patents; Seamen; United States). 


Criminal law — Evidence — Admissibility of 
} statements of defendant made at hearing 
of motion to suppress evidence— 
Whether the admission of certain state- 
ments at his trial of charges of violating the 
National Prohibition Act, made by peti- | 
tioner at the hearing of a motion to sup- 
press evidence seized in a search without 
warrant of his residence and store, consti- 
tuted an invasion of his constitutional im- 
munity against compulsory self-incrimina- 
tion.—Heller v. United States, No. 974; C. 
C. A. 7, cert. (April 6, 1932). 


Criminal law—Trial—Denial of constitu- 
tional guarantees—Mob domination—Re- 
fusal of opportunity to employ counsel, 
| of change of venue, of continuance, etc.— 
| Whether the petitioners, young and illit- 
erate Negroes, convicted and sentenced to 
death for the criminal offense of rape, were 
deprived of life and liberty without due 
process and equal protection of law, in vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment, by 
their confinement under military guard un- 
| til after trial without opportunity, as 
claimed, to communicate with relatives or 
friends or to employ counsel, by the trial 
being had under claimed circumstances of 
mob domination, by refusal of change of 
| venue, by refusal of continuance and the 
| holding of the trial immediately upon as- 
signment of counsel, and by exclusion of 
Negroes from the jury.—Powell et al. v. 
State of Alabama, No. 981; Patterson v. 
Same, No. 982; Weems et al. v. Same, No. 
983; Ala. Sup. Ct., cert. 

Equity (see Patents). 

Execution (see Trusts). 


++ + 





Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for death of car inspector—Shunting of 
cars on track on which inspector was 
working—Inspector’s violation of company 
rule as cause of death— 

Whether the death of a railroad company’s 
car inspector who was killed while stand- 
ing between cars on a track when other 
cars were shunted thereon, was caused by 
his own violation of a rule of the company 
forbidding car inspectors from working on 
tracks without hanging blue lights and 
locking the switches at both ends thereof; 
whether his violation of the rule precluded 
| his administratrix from recovering for his 
death in an action under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act; and whether the court 
| erred in directing a verdict for the admin- 
istratrix on the ground that the company 
was negligent as a matter of law over the 
company’s objection that the cause of the 
accident was a matter of speculation.— 
Central Railroad Co. of N. J. v. Halges, 
Admx., etc., No. 967; C. C. A. 2, cert. (May 
16, 1932). 

Federal Employers’ Liabiilty Act—Liabiilty 
for injuries to switchman struck by- 
caboose—Negligence of railroad in operat- 
ing caboose in railroad yard—Assumption 
of risk— 

Whether the evidence was sufficient to 
sustain a verdict for a switchman, in his 
action under the Federal Employers’ Li- 
abiilty Act for injuries sustained when 
struck by a caboose while crossing a track 


the proximate cause of his injuries the neg- 
ligence of the railroad company in main- 
taining defective and insufficient hand- 
brakes on the caboose, and in operating the 
caboose in the yard during a dark night 
without any light or signal or switchman 
or other person on the front end to warn 
employes in the yards of its approach, and 
at a dangerous and excessive rate of speed; 
and whether the switchman was precluded 
from recovering damages on the ground that 


ability. His body may function without them. 
The distinction is, we think, quite clear, and 
should not be difficult to apply. But these 
matters are really irrelevant because purely 
speculative. The Legislature has only gone 
so far as to provide for compensation for in- 
jury to artificial members. Whether it may in 
the future seek to go beyond this point is 
not a proper question for our consideration at 
this time. The constitutionality of the stat- 


a 
the Commission was justified in granting com- 
pensation to respondent. 

-~ + + 
- The Commission made its award in the sum 
sum of $19.45 a week, beginning Oct. 2, 1930, 


t | until termination of disability or further or- 


s 


ical treatment. 
the furnishing of another artificial 


pensates the employe during the period 
which he was without such artificial 
| through no fault of his own. 
of disability indemnity is presented. 


e 
Ss 


S 
e 


or terminate its award. 








proper functioning. Other things, 
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such as 
clothes and tools, may be necessary if he is 
to perform his duties, but their destruction |J.; Trex, J. pro tem.; Noursz, J. pro tem. 


Commission for proceedings 
with the views herein expressed. 





is justifiable, for it tends to relieve him from dose nok cause him « physical injusy or de- 


is a 
man who is placed by an industrial accident 
in the identical position; that is, he has lost | 
the use of the remainder of the limb and re- | 
quires an artificial leg to relieve him from the | 


reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


he had assumed the risk.—Texas & Pacific 

Railway Co. v. Baldwin, No. 971; Tex. Sup. 

Ct., cert. (Jan. 6, 1932). 

Interstate Commerce Commission (see Rail- 
roads). 

Judgment (see Federal Taxation: Courts). 

Master and servant—Contracts of employ- 
ment for life in consideration of assign- 
ment of rights to patent—Authority of of- 
ficer of corporation to make agreement— 
Ratification by corporation—Admissibility 
of proof of agreement in view of prior 
written contract— 

Whether an executive officer of a corpo- 
ration was authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with an employe binding the corpora- 
tion to employ him for life at a specified 
salary per month in consideration of his 
assignment to the corporation of his right 
to certain patents; whether the corporation 
ratified the agreement by retention of bene- 
fits under an Oklahoma statute; whether 
parol evidence was admissible to prove the 
oral agreement notwithstanding a previous- 
ly executed written contract of employment 
which, as claimed by the employe, was void 
for want of mutuality as to future employ- 
ment for failure to specify the term thereof, 
or was inadmissible under an Oklahoma 
statute providing that ‘‘a contract in writ- 
ing may be altered by a contract in writing 
or by an executed oral agreement and not 
otherwise;” whether the corporation was 
estopped to deny the validity of the parol 
agreement on the ground of such previously 
executed written contract and the statute; 
and whether the corporation could avoid the 
parol agreement after taking the assign- 
ment of the ae rights to the patents 
thereunder on e ground that it had prior 
ownership of the inventions.—Kramer _ v. 
General Paint Corp., etc., et al., No. 963; 
Cc. C. A. 10, cert. (March 24, 1932). 

Master and servant (see also Federal Em- 

loyers’ Liability Act). 

Mining (see Federal Taxation: Deductions: 
gross income). 

Patents—Construction of claims—Inclusion 
of element to save validity of claims— 
Adoption of limitation or disclaimer— 
Right of defendant to have case reopened— 
Whether the circuit court of appeals 

erred in reading into claims of Patent No. 

1476804, covering a machine used to de- 

termine the minimum number of currency 

and coin units required for a pay roll and 
the total value of the pay roll, the ele- 
ment of a zero-resetting mechanism by 
which to eliminate items erroneously regis- 
tered, which element is not referred to in 
the claims but, as is claimed, was accepted 
by the court, upon the request of the pat- 
ent owner plaintiff, as a limitation or dis- 
claimer essential to save the validity of the 
claims; whether defendant was entitled to 
have the case remanded to the district 
court, which had held the claims invalid, 
to be reopened for the purpose of intro- 
ducing evidence to show that such dis- 

claimer did not save the claims.—R. H. 

Macy & Co., Inc., v. De Simone, No. 986; 

C. C. A. 2, cert. (57 F. (2d) 179). 

Patents—Infringement—Defenses—Laches— 
Whether the defense of laches was sus- 

tainable in a suit for infringement of pat- 

ent, where the suit was commenced within 

a@ year after the purchase by defendant of 

the claimed infringing machine but where 

the defendant had previously used for 10 

years or more similar machines purchased 

from a predecessor company which had gone 
out of business, no new machines of the 
claimed infringing type having been made 
thereafter until about a year before the 
commencement of the suit.—R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc., v. De Simone, No. 986; C. C. A. 
2, cert. (67 F. (2d) 179). 


ca < 


Patents—Pleading and practice in court— 
Counterclaims—Default decrees—Opening 
= failure to give notice of proceedings 
or— 
Whether the plaintiff was entitled after 

the expiration of the term to have set aside 

an interlocutory decree pro confesso en- 
tered against it in a suit for patent in- 
fringement in which the defendants had in- 
terposed a counterclaim, where defendants’ 
answers containing the counterclaim were 
served on counsel for plaintiff who signed 
its bill but not on its local counsel whose 
appearance was the only one entered, no re- 
ply to the counterclaim was filed within 
the time prescribed by Equity Rule 31, an 
order taking the counterclaim pro confesso 
was entered two months later, a decree pro 
confesso was entered 30 days thereafter in 
accordance with Equity Rule 17, and an 
injunction was entered after the expira- 
tion of the term upon such decree, but 
where no notice was given to plaintiff or any 
of its counsel of the entry of the praecipe 
or order for decree pro confesso of the 
entry of the decree, or of any proceedings 
subsequent to the filing of the counter- 
claim until the issuance of the injunc- 
tion, in nullification, as claimed, of Equity 

Rule 4 and a rule of the district court 

requiring such notice.—Rosenthal v. West 

Disinfecting Co., Inc., No. 996; C. C. A. 3, 

cert. (12 U. S. Pat. Q. 328; 56 F. (2d) 320). 

Patents (see also Master and servant). 

Prohibition (see Criminal law; Search and 
seizure). 

Prostitution—Offenses—Conspiracy to trans- 
port in interstate commerce—Acts con- 
stituting—Proof of conspiracy—Continuous 
offense or separate offenses— 

Whether the agreement between a man 
and a woman to travel in interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of having sexual in- 
tercourse during and following such travel 
constituted a conspiracy to transport the 
woman in violation of 18 U. S. C. 398; 
whether a single continuous conspiracy or 
three separate and distinct conspiracies 
were proved, where the travel in question 
consisted, as alleged, of a journey from Chi- 
cago to Miami, a journey a month later 
from Chicago to Jacksonville, Fla... and a 
journey a few days later from Gulfport, 
Miss., back to Chicago; and whether proof 
of sexual intercourse, during and following 
the journeys, between the married man and 
the unmarried woman’ who, as claimed, had 
lived in a state of adultery for more than 
three years prior thereto, established that 
the transportation was for an immoral pur- 
pose.—Gebardi et al. v. United States, No. 
979; C. C. A. 7, cert. (April 2, 1932). 


Railroads—Federal control—Guaranteed in- 
come—Conclusiveness of certificate of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—Right of 
Government to recover excessive amount 
paid pursuant to certificate— 

Whether a certificate of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for partial payment 
to a railroad company of amounts “definitely 
ascertained by it to be due’’ as guaranteed 
income for the so-called guaranty period 
following Federal control under section 209 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, issued by 
the Commission under section 212, was con- 
clusive as to the amount payable so as to 
preclude the Government, after payment of 
the amount so certified, from recovering 
from the company a portion of the amount 
paid on the Commission’s subsequent de- 
termination that the amount so certified 
was excessive; and whether the Government 


certificate was 


void because, as claimed by the Government, 
the amount certified was not definitely as- 


| 
| _ ability Act; United States). 





ute before us being established, it follows that | 


of $383.44, payable forthwith, and the further 


der of the Commission; and also awarded med- 
We think the record will sup- 
port such award only in so far as it requires 
limb to 
take the place of the one destroyed, and com- 
in 
limb 
No other basis 
Since it 
does not appear in the record whether an ar- 
tificial limb has been furnished, we cannot &t | 
this time direct that the Commission continue 
The award is there- | 
fore annulled and the cause remanded to the 
in consonance 


We concur: Curtis, J.; SHENK, J.; SEAWELL, 


pursuant to the section are brought therein 


courts.—Bainbridge v. 
Transportation Co., No. 967; Pa. Sup. Ct. 
cert. (159 Atl. 19; 306 Pa. 205). 


Prohibition Act— 


Whether the trial court erred in denying 
evidence seized on | 
searches without warrants of the residence 


a motion to suppress 


and store of the petitioner, who was charged 
| with unlawful manufacturing and 


a nuisance, and possession of 


lation of the National Prohibition Act 


where there was no testimony that the resli- 





could recover a portion of the amount so 
certified and paid on the ground that the 
issued through mistake or 
without authority of law and was therefore 


Seamen—Personal injuries—Actions for dam- 
| age—Venue as to actions in State courts 
under Section 33 of Jones Act of 1920— 
| Does the venue provision of Section 33 
of the Jones Act of 1920 (46 U. S. C. 688) 
relating to suits by seamen for injuries in | 
the course of their employment, which pro- 
vision directs that ‘‘jurisdiction on such ac- 
tions shall be under the court of the dis- 
trict in which the defendant employer re- 
sides, or in which its principal office is lo- 
cated,” apply to State courts when actions 


or only to actions brought in the Federal 
Merchants & Miners 


Search and seizure—Search without war- 
rant — Validity — Suppression of evidence 
seized on search of residence and store of 
person charged with violation of National 


posses- 
sion of intoxicating liquor, maintenance of 
roperty in- 
tended for use and used in unlawful man- 
ufacture of intoxicating liquor, all in vio- 


¢ Writ 
Of Supersedeas 





Power to Enter Order and 
Fix Bond After Denial by 
Trial Judge Is Upheld in 
Action Over Patent 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Herman C. SOMMER 
Vv. 
Rotary Lirr Company AND PETER J. Lunarrt. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6847. 

Upon petition to amend 
appeal. 

RayMonD Ives BLAKESLEE and KeEtty L. 
TauitBee for appellant; Lynn A. WIL- 
LiamMS (CHARLES M. Fryer and A. C., 
AuvrIcH of counsel), for appellees. 

Before Witpur and SawrTEeLie, Circuit 
Judges, and Sr. Sure, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932 


Wi.sur, Circuit Judge.—An appeal had been 
taken to this court by the defendant H. C. 
Sommer from an interlocutory injunction in a 
case alleging infringement of a patent owned 
by the plaintiff Lunati and licensed to plain- 
tiff Rotary Lift Company. 

The appeal was allowed by the judge of the 
District Court who tried the case, and a cost 
bond in the sum of $250 fixed. The court de- 
clined to fix a supersedeas bond and denied 
the application of the defendant-appellant 
therefor. Thereupon application was made to 
Circuit Judge Wilbur, of this court, for a writ 
of supersedeas and the application was granted 
upon the condition that the defendant-appel- 
lant file a $5,000 bond. 


++ + 


Appellant finds himself unable to give so 
large a bond and petitioned for a reduction 
of the amount of the bond to $2,500, that be- 
ing the amount of bond required by the Dis- 
trict Court upon the granting of an applica- 
tion for preliminary injunction. 

On the other hand, the appellees moved the 
court to revoke the order made by Circuit 
Judge Wilbur upon the ground that the judge 
had no power to grant such a writ under the 
circumstances, and upon the further ground 
that if such power existed the exercise thereof 
was an abuse of discretion. 

The power to grant such an order is pro- 
vided for by statute. 28 U. S. C. A., Section 
227. In re Haberman Manufacturing Co., 147 
U. S. 525. It may be conceded that ordinarily 
an application for such a supersedeas after 
denial thereof by the trial court should not 
be granted. American Strawboard Co. v. In- 
dianapolis Water Co., 81 Fed. 423; Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. v. H. B. Chalmers Co., 242 Fed. 
71. The action of the trial judge in refusing 
@ supersedeas cannot be reviewed on appeal. 
bo of Shelbyville (Ky.) v. Glover, 184 Fed. 
234. 

It is apparent that the appeal from the 
order granting a preliminary injunction will 
be of little value to the defendant if a writ 
of supersedeas is not granted. The defendant 
has apparently established in California the 
business of manufacturing hydraulic lifts for 
use in raising automobiles at service stations 
so far above the ground as to permit servic- 
ing the under part of the car. 

We do not upon this application consider 
the question of the validity of the patent or 
its infringement, for the record is not here. 
It is manifest, however, and it was conceded 
upon the argument, that no broad patent 
upon such a device could be valid. 

The defendant claims that the effect of the 
preliminary injunction will be to absolutely 
destroy his business and that he will be ir- 
reparably injured thereby, and this seems to 
be a reasonable conclusion from the fact that 
the defendant has established a relatively small 
business and that the field for distribution 
of such device and the number thereof likely 
to be manufactured are comparatively small. 
To absolutely prohibit him from going for- 
ward with his business pending the litigation 
would, as he alleges, destroy that business. 

On the other hand, although the plaintiffs 
claim irreparable injury, it is manifest that 
this claim cannot be sustained. In the first 
place, if plaintiffs can maintain their com- 
plaint the the defendant in manufacturing 
this device must pay to plaintiffs such réason- 
able amounts as may be awarded to them for 
such infringement and are secured in such 
payment by the bond furnished by the de- 
fendant. 

The plaintiffs, as appears, have a business 
of nation-wide scope, and it is difficult to see 
how they would be irreparably injured by the 
continuance of defendant’s business. 

The infringement case had been pending in 
the trial court for 11 months before the pre- 
liminary injunction was issued, and the affi- 
davits show there had been numerous delays 
at the request of plaintiffs’ counsel. 


++ + 


It was claimed that the record shows that 
the plaintiffs did a business aggregating over 
$681,000 during the year 1930 and that the 
business done by the defendant was rela- 
tively insignificant, the exact amount thereof 
not being stated in the affidavit. 
amount of the bond required by the trial 


order allowing 





injunction would indicate that the amount 
of business done by the defendant is compara- 
tively insignificant. 


ing the conclusion as to the 
such an injunction. 
On the whole, 


tion. 
So ordered. 


5 


dence had been used for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, but where prohibition 
agents prior to their entry saw equipment 
in the basement similar to that used in 
“cutting” plants and smelled fumes of al- 
cohol coming through open basement door, 
and where the store was entered by means 
of a key taken from another defendant at 
the time of his arrest at the petitioner's 
residence.—Heller v. United States, No. 974; 
Cc. C. A. 7, cert. (April 6, 1932). 

Set-off and counterclaim (see Patents). 


+ + + 


Shipping—Charters—Damage to vessel—Li- 
ability of charterer and subcharterer— 
Burden of proof— 

Whether the circuit court of appeals erred 
in holding the charterer solely liable and the 
subcharterer not liable for damage to a 
scow, where the scow after being delivered 
by the charterer in good condition and 
loaded at the subcharterer’s dock went 
aground on her inshore side, the bottem 
of the berth being uneven with the water at 
its greatest depth about amidships, but the 
scow not then taking water, and where after 
towage by the charterer’s tug for about nine 
hours it was discovered upon the scow’s 
failure to dump that she had taken in 
enough water to capsize her, but no acci- 
dent having occurred to the scow during 
the towage; and whether the court erred 
in holding the charterer liable despite proof 
of all of the scow’s movements while in its 
possession and that no damage occurred 
during those movements, where the charter- 
er had agreed to return the scow in the 
same condition as taken, it being admitted 
that it was in apparent good condition when 








| taken.—Moran Towing & Transportation 
| certained to be due and included improper Co., Inc., v. P. Sanford Ross, Inc. et al., 
items.—United States v. Great Northern Nos. 994-5; C. C. A. 2, cert. (55 F. (2d) 
Railway Co., No. 978; C. C. A. 8, cert. (57 F. 1052). 
(2d) 385). Shipping (see also Admiralty; Seamen). 
* = .¢ Trusts—Constructive trusts—Judgment cred-. 
Railroads (see also Federal Employers’ Li- itor’s purchase at execution sale of prop- 


erty at grossly inadequate price—Suit to 

establish trusts by judgment debtor's 

heirs—Laches— 

Whether a judgment creditor who pur- 
chased at an execution sale property in the 
District of Columbia appraised at more than 
$6,000 to satisfy a judgment for $250 against 
the owner and a third person after the 
owner had left the District, pending pro- 
ceedings by his divorced wife to sequester 
the rents to satisfy a default maintenance 
allowance for herself and two minor chil- 
dren, and had disappeared not to be heard 
a of again until his death five years later, 
could defend a suit for the establishment 
of a trust ex maleficio, an accounting and a 
< money decree by the two children as the 
owner's heirs at law a year after the elder 
and before the younger became of age, on 
the ground of laches by reason of the fail- 
ure of the owner for five years after the 
execution sale and the failure of his legal 
representatives for nearly four years there- 
after to assert the cause of action, the period 
of limitations for such suit in the District 
of Columbia being only three years; and 
whether the courts of the District of Colum- 
bia erred in holding that the suit could be 
maintained in view of the disappearance of 
the owner before the sale and the infancy 
of the plaintiffs, and in requiring the judg- 
ment creditor to make an accounting on 
. the theory that he was a trustee ex male- 
ficio; and whether proof of gross inadequacy 





| 


The 


court upon the issuance of the preliminary 


The fact that the trial court referred the 
matter to a Special Master to avoid considera- 
tion of the large mass of evidence and ex-| 
tensive phases of patent law submitted by the 
parties in connection with the argument on 
motion for preliminary injunction indicates 
the difficulty the trial judge had in reach- 
propriety of 


we are inclined to let the 
order heretofore made stand without modifica- 
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« CURRENT LAW » 





its notes for the purchase price of the 


mental expense. 


telephone— 





of counsel made over the telephone. 


when informed of the verdict requested 


motion for a new trial. The general practice in the South Carolina courts is for 

counsel to request the trial judge to note on the minutes of the court a motion for 

new trial before the jury is disbanded. The telephone request after the jury had 

been disbanded was sufficient notwithstanding such general practice. 

erred, however, in granting the motion without according the defendant a hearing. 
Barton v. Scott; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13408, May 12, 1932. 
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Decisions Published in 


within meaning of Constitution— 


who has lost the use of an artificial leg 





dent Commission, etc., et al. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Injunction—Interlocutory injunction—Supersedeas— 

The power of a judge of the circuit court of appeals to grant supersedeas from 
interlocutory injunction is provided by statute; ordinarily it should not be granted 
after denial by trial court—Sommer v. Rotary Lift Co. et al. 


Daily, 606, May 31, 1932, 
tion— 
Daily, 606, May 31, 1932. 


tion—Supersedeas— 


Vv. 


of price was sufficient to sustain the decree 
where positive fraud was alleged.—Van 
Senden et al., etc. v. O’Brien et al., etc., 
No. 989; D. C., Ct. Appls., cert. (April 4, 1932). 
United States—Actions against in Court of 

Claims—Findings of fact— 

Whether, in a suit to recover transporta- 
tion charges, the Court of Claims improperly 
found as an ultimate fact that tariffs for 
“fixed’’ ammunition were applicable to the 
aa in question, where the bills of 
lading, as stated in previous findings, cov- 
ered 37-mm. 75-mm. and ~155-mm.. shells 
and shrapnel and designated the ship- 
ments as “ammunition for cannon with ex- 
plosive projectiles,” and where the court 
; Made no previous finding that such shells 
| and shrapnel constituted “fixed” ammuni- 
tion and no finding as to what under the 
evidence constituted “fixed” ammunition.— 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ratlroad Co. 
v. United States, No. 992; Cf. Cls., cert. 
(Dec. 7, 1932). 

Venue (see Seamen). 
Wharves (see Shipping). 
+ + 


Federal Taxation 
Assessment and collector—Statute of limi- 

. tations—Waivers— 

Jeopardy assessment for 1918 was made on 
Mar. 13, 1924; complete line of waiver ex- 
tended from Feb. 14, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1927; 
tax was paid in 1929 after second notice 
and demand; Circuit Court of Appeals held 
against taxpayer who had sued for recovery 


on ground that tax had been illegally 
exacted after collection was barred by 
statute—Brampton Woolen Co. v. Field, 


etc. No. 991; C. C. A. 1, cert. (56 F. (2d) 23). 

Courts — Judgments — Conclusiveness — 
Whether judgment in taxpayer’s action 
against Collector was res adjudicata in his 
suit against Commissioner— 

Lower court held that judgment in favor 
of taxpayer and against Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue was not res adjudicata in 
this case, which is between taxpayer and 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, although 
same subject matter of depletion rates (per 
ton of coal) was involved, and judgment 
against Collector was paid by United 
States.—Bankers Pocahontas Coal Co. v. 
Commissioner, No. 987; Strother v. Commis- 
sense, No. 988; C. C. A. 4, cert. (55 F. (2d) 

). 

Deductions—Depletion—Adjustment of ac- 
counts based on bonus or advanced 
1oyalty— 

Lower court held that under evidence of- 
fered, alleged lessor of coal lands was not 
entitled to any depletion allowance for ex- 
cess of minimum annual payment over pay- 
ment for coal actually mined, and that 
Board of Tax Appeals did not err in re- 
fusing to receive evidence on the point 
not introduced on original hearing.—Bank- 
ers Pocahontas Coal Co. v. Commissioner, 
No. 987; Strother v. Commissioner, No. 988; 
Cc. C. A. 4, cert. (55 F. (2d) 626). 
Deductions—Depreciation—Life tenant and 

remainderman—1918 Act— 

Lower court held that life. beneficiary of 
trust, income of which was distributable 
periodically, was not entitled to deduct from 
her distributive share of income for 1920 
any amount for depreciation of properties 
forming corpus of trust.—Roxburghe v. 
Burnet, etc. No. 975; D. C., Ct. Appls., cert. 
(April 11, 1932). 

Gain or loss—Transactions between corpo-. 
ration and stockholders— 

| Lower court held that transaction between 

| corporation and estate which owned all of 

its stock resulted in no gain to corporation 
under Section 202 of 1918 Act. Transaction 
arose as follows: Decedent had transferred 
securities to corporation in exchange for all 
of its stock, which later became property 
of estate; among securities transferred were 

225,000 shares of BA Co.; corporation ex- 

ercised its right to subscribe for 75,000 

shares of such stock, and then transferred 

225.000 shares to estate for consideration 

which would have resulted in taxable gain 

if sale had been made in open market; in 
computing alleged gain, Commissioner re- 
duced Mar. 1, 1913, value of stock on ac- 
count of. rights subsequently issued, a pro- 
cedure not followed when transaction took 
place, but authorized later by Treasury De- 
cision based on opinion of Supreme Court.— 
Burnet, etc. v. Commonwealth Improvement 
Co., No. 977; C. C. A. 3, cert. (57 F. (2d) 47). 
++ + 

Gross income—Rentals and royalties—Min- 
ing lease executed prior to Mar. 1, 1913— 
It was alleged that under State law. a 

mining lease executed prior to Mar. 1, 1913, 

amounted to sale by taxpayer of coal in 

place; Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
royalties received under lease during years 
| 1920 to 1926, inclusive, were taxable income, 
| and refused to sustain taxpayer’s conten- 
tion that such royalties were merely pay- 
ments of obligations that existed uncondi- 
tionally on Mar. 1, 1913; Circuit*Court held 
further that distribution of such royalties 
to stockholder of corporation were taxable 
to him as dividends.—Bankers Pocahontas 

Coal Co. v. Commissioner, No. 987; Strother 

v. Commissioner, No. 988; C. C. A. 4, cert. 

(55 F. (2d) 626). 

Refunds and credits—Courts—Board of Tax 
Appeals—Jurisdiction— 

Jeopardy assessment for 1918 was made 
prior to effective date of 1924 Act, claim in 
abatement was rejected and time to appeal 
to Board of Tax Appeals had expired; tax 
was paid in 1929 after second notice and 
demand, and suit for recovery was begun 
in District Court in 1930; in 1927, second 
deficiency assessment for 1918 was made and 
appeal taken to Board of Tax Appeals; 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that appeal 
to Board deprived District Court of jurisdic- 
tion in sult to recover tax involved in first 
assessment.—Brampton Woolen Co. v. Field, 
etc. No, 991; C. C. A. 1, cert. (56 F. (2d) 23). 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Fiscal affairs—“Necessary municipal expenses”— 
Purchase of site for cotton and truck platform—Validity of indebtedness for pur- 
chase price of site in absence of electors’ approval— 

The expense incurred by a North Carolina town in acquiring a site for a cotton 
and truck platform was not a “necessary municipal expense” within the meaning 
of section 7 of article 7 of the North Carolina Constitution which prohibits a city 
from contracting indebtedness for an expense other than a necessary municipal 
expense without the approval of the electors. 


that the notes were invalid under the Constitution. The evidence showed that the 
platform was used for the purpose of buying and weighing, and of loading and 
unloading, cotton and that the town charged a fee for the use of the platform and 
received the surplus revenue from its operation. 
tion that the platform was a market within the rule that the expenses of establish- 
ing and maintaining municipal markets are necessary municipal expenses and 
declared that the purchase of the site and the operation of the platform was a 
commercial enterprise and that the expense thereof was not a necessary govern 


Walker v. Town of Faison; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 204, May 11, 1932. 





NEW TRIAL—Proceedings—Notation of motion at request of counsel made over 


It was permissible for the trial judge of a South Carolina State court in a civil 
action to note on the minutes of the court a motion for a new trial at the request | 
The attorney for the plaintiff in a jury case | 
was not present in court when the jury returned its verdict for the defendant and 





A provision of the California Workmen’s Compensation Act defining the term | 
“injury” as used in the act to include “injuries to artificial members,” construed 
to authorize the allowance of compensation for the loss of an artificial leg, is not 
void on the ground that the Legislature exceeded its power under the Constitution 
to provide for compensation of workmen “for injury or disability,” since an employe 


within the meaning of the Constitution —Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Acci- 
(Calif. Sup. Ct.) —7 U. S. Daily, 606, May 31, 1932. 





PATENTS—Appeals to circuit court of appeals—Injunction—Interlocutory injunc- 


Where interlocutory injunction was granted and appeal allowed, but trial court 
denied application for and refused to fix supersedeas bond, but on application to 
circuit judge writ of supersedeas was granted upon condition that $5,000 bond be 
filed, circuit court of appeals, under circumstances of case, refused on appeal from 
interlocutory injunction to revoke or modify the previously entered order—Sommer 
Rotary Lift Co. et al. (C. C. A. 9.)—7 U.S. Daily, 








The town, in an action against it on 
site, disclaimed liability on the ground 


The court rejected the conten- 


the judge over the telephone to note a 


The court 





Full Text in This Issue 


Syllabus of opinion on rehearing; original opinion published at 6 U. S. Daily, 
2145, Nov. 20, 1931. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Validity of statute—Provision for compensation 
for loss of artificial member—Loss of artificial member as disability and injury 


| 


is disabled and has sustained an injury 





(C. C. A. 9)—7 U.S. 





PATENTS—Appeals to circuit court of appeals—Injunction—Interlocutory injunc- 


Action of trial judge in refusing supersedeas from interlocutory injunction cannot 
be reviewed on appeal—Sommer v. Rotary Lift Co. et al. 


(C. C, A. 9).—7 U. S. 


606, May 31, 1932. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under tnts heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, Proceedings 
of 18th annual meeting at Richmond, Va., 
Oct. 5-8, 1931; Bull. of U. S. Bur. of Labor 
Statistics No. 564, Bur. of Labor Statistics, 
Labor Dept. Price, 20 cents. (16-27136) 

Falls of Roof and Coal in Mines Operating in 
the Sewickley Coal Bed in Monongalia Co., 


W. Va.; Tech. Paper 520, Bur. of Mines, 
Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents. 32-26591 
Natural Ventilation of Michigan Copper 


Mines; Tech. Paper 516, Bur. of Mines, Com- 
merce Dept. Price, 5 cents. 32-26590 
Light List, Great Lakes, U. S. and Canada; 
1932, Corrected to March 1, 1932, Lighthouse 
Ser., Commerce Dept. Price, 30 cents. 
(12-29082) 
Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards; May, 1932, No. 181, Bur. of Stand- | 
ards, Commerce Dept. Apply at branch. 
(25-26527) 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research; 
Vol. 8, No. 5, May, 1932, Bur. of Standards, 
Commerce Dept. Subscription, $3 yearly. 
32-26578-26589 
Life Histories of North American Gallinaceous 
Birds: Bull. 162, U. S. Nat'l. Museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution. Price $1. (32-26593) 
Treaty Information: Bull. No. 31, April °32, 


Company, Rifle Marksmanship, Vol. II, Part 
One, Chapt. I, War Dept. Price 25c. 


| H, May 27. 


| eign Commerce. 


) Chase land and bldg. known as Grand Central 


Treaty Div., State Dept. Subscription, 50c/ 
yearly. (29-27547) | 
Basic Field Manual, Basic Weapons, Rifle 


W 






Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 





New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12361. Jones. To repeal stabilization 
provisions of Agricultural Marketing Act; 
Agriculture. 

Banks 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12357. Disney. To amend sec. 5 of 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act; 


Banking and Currency. 
S. 4768. Fletcher. To amend secs. 5a and 
9 of Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act; 
Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 11362. Amending Fedl. Reserve Act 
and Natl. Banking Act and to provide guaran- 
tee fund for depositors in banks. Passed 


Bridges 
Bills introduced: * 
H. R. 12355. Wyant. Monongahela River, 
California, Pa., bridge; Interstate and Fore 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 2331. For care, maintenance, and educa- 
tion of children born out of lawful wedlock, 
Reptd. to S. May 27. . 

Education 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 408. Gilbert. For filling of va- 
cancies in Board of Regents of Smithsonian 
Institution; Library. 

Finance 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12353. Rainey. To relieve destitution, 
to broaden lending powers of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and to create employ- 
ment by authorizing and expediting public- 
works program and providing method of 
financing such program; Ways and Means. 
Foreign Relations 
atus: 

127. For maintenance by U. 8. 

of membership in Internatl. Council of Scien- 

tific Unions. Reptd to S. May 27. 
Immigration 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12354. Jenkins. 
ences within quotas; 
uralization. 


g 


inges in st 


To change prefer- 
Immigration and Nat- 


Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. H. 12329. To establish boundary lines of 
ews Indian territory, Minn. Reptd. to H. 

‘ay 27. 

H. R. 11595. To enable authorities to punish 
Indian for major crime. Reptd. to H. May 27. 
Judiciary 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4769. Sheppard. To amend sec. 215 of 
Criminal Code and sec. 53 of Judicial Code; 
oueee: 

- 4772. Schall. Relating to r diem 
for baliffs of dist. cts. of uv 8.; Budiciary. — 
Pensions 
Changes in status. 

H. J. Res. 407. Apprn. for present f. yr. as 
deficiency, to pay Army and Navy pensions, 
Passed H. May 27. Passed S. May 27. 

f Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12360. Carley. To authorize Secy. 
of Treasury to enter into contract to pur- 


Station Post Office and Office Bldg., city 
of N. Y., for post-office and other governmen- 
tal purposes; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4771. Copeland. To authorize Secy. of 
Treas. to enter into contract to pufchase land 
and bldg. known as Grand Central Station 
Post Office and Office Bldg., City of N. Y., for 
post office and other governmental purposes; 
Public Bldgs. and Grounds. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12359. Douglas of Ariz. For accept- 
ance of relinquishments by Ariz. and city of 
Tempe to certain tracts of lands, and to di- 
rect Seey. of Interior to issue patent to 
tracts to Salt River Valley Water Users Assn.; 
Public Lands. 





Territories 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 5052. To authorize town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to use funds from sale of bonds, for 
purpose either of improving sewerage system 
or of constructing permanent streets. Passed 
H. Apr. 26. Reptd. to S. May 27. 

H. R. 6487. To authorize Petersburg, Alaska, 
to issue bonds for improving municipal light 
and power plant, water and sewer systems and 
for retiring or purchasing bonds heretofore 
issued. Passed H. Apr. 26. ptd. to S. May 26, 


~NEW BOOKS 


Received by 






Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Ball, James. 
of rise and fall of modern resurrectionists, 
216 p., illus., Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1928. 

| 32-4126 
Blackwell, Geo. A. Blackwell's Law of public 


The sack’-em-up men; account 





(29-27545) 
Women Office Workers in Philadelphia: 
of Women's Bur. No. 96, Women's Bur., 
Labor Dept. Apply at branch. 
Surface Water Supply of the U. S., 1930, North 
Atlantic Slope Drainage Basins; Part I, 
Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 696, 
Geo. Sur., Interior Dept. Apply at branch. 
(GS10-290) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ill.—14th Ann. Rept. of Div. of Waterways, 
Dept. of Purchases and Construction, yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1931. Springfield, 1931. 





Gen. Assembly, sess. 1932, comp. by Peter 
Saunders, Secy. 


of Commonwealth. Rich- 
mond, 1932. 


List of Fereign Corporations authorized to 
do business in Va. as of Apr. 1, 1932, Cor- 
poration Comm. Richmond, 1932. 

R. I.—13th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Pub. Roads, 
Jan., 1932. Providence, 1932. 
Wash.—Suppl. to Revenue Laws of Wash., is- 


sued by Tax Comm., Mar. 1, 1926, laws of 
1927, 1929, 1931, Geo. L. Harrigan, Secy. 
Olympia, 1931. 


Constitution of State of Wash., prefaced 
by Enabling Act. pub. by J. Grant Hinkle, 
Secy. of State, 1931. Olympia, 1931. 

Wis.—Insurance Laws, as amended by Legisl. 
Session of 1931, H. J. Mortensen, Comr. of 
Insurance. Madison, 1931. 


guide for election officials and students and 


State Govt. prep. by Div. of Records an@ 
ieections, Dept. of State. 3d ed. Madison, 
Okla.—Proceedings of 14th Ann. Convention 
of Natl. Assn. of Securities Comrs., Sept. 
23, 24, 25, 1931. Okla. City, 1931. 
| Wis—Election Laws of Wis. of 1931 with 


Forms, comp. under direction of Theo. Dam- 
mann, Secy. of State. Madison, Jan., 1932. 

Law Regulating Sale of Securities. Pub. 
Service Comm. Madison, 1931. 

Wis. Statutes relating to Railroad Comm. 
of Wis. and Regulation of Automobiles as 
Common Carriers, including Statute relat- 
ing to filling of records of operation for 
purpose of tax levy and collection of taxes, 
comp. under direction of Wm. M. Dineen, 
Secy., Railroad Comm. Madison, Sept., 1930. 

Wyo.—Revised Statutes, 1931, Annotated, con- 
taining all laws of general nature to and 
including those 


| ae. pub. by cy. of State. Cheyenne, 
} 1931. 
| Wis.—Insurance Dept., memorandum with 


reference to regulations pertaining to Life 
Insurance Agents, H. J. Mortensen, Comr. 
of Insurance, July 15, 1931. Madison, 1931. 
Ill.—Rept. of Judicial Advisory Council of Ill. 


and Judicial Advisory Council of Cook 
County, Jan., 1931. Springfield, 1930. 
Wis.—Wis. Statutes, 1931 (llth edition), 


printed pursuant to provisions of Sec. 35.18 
of these statutes, and embracing all general 


Courts of Appeal, Mar. 24, 1931, to May 5, 

} 1931—Vol. 113. Randolph V. Whiting, Reptr. 
Sacramento, 1932. 

R. L—13th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Pub. Roads 





Jan., 1932. Providence, 1932. 


Calif.—Journal of Assembly curing, 49th Sess. 
of Legisl., Jan. 5, 1931, to Jan. , 1931, and 
Feb. 24, 1931, to May 15, 1931. Hon Edgar 


C. Levey, Speaker, Arthur A. Ohnimus, Chief 
Clerk. Sacramento, 1931. . 


Bull. | 
(L32-61) | 


Va.—Va. Election Laws, amdmts. to, passed by | 


Citizenship and Election Methods in Wis.. | Heard, Gerald. The emergence of man. 297 p. 


assed at 1931 session of | 


Statutes in force at close of Gen. Sess. of | 
| 1931. Pub. by Secy. of State. Madison, 
} _ 1931. 

Calif.—Repts. of Cases determined in Distr. 


and company meetings. 7th ed. 211 p., 
| Toronto, Butterworth & co., 1931. 32-4208 
| Buchanan, Mrs. Alice (Laurence) ed. Hymns 
of widening kingdom. 114 p., N. Y., Century 
co., 1931. 32-4349 
Claflin, Wm. H. The Stalling’s island mound, 
Columbia county, Ga. 47 p., illus., Cam- 
| bridge, Mass., The museum, 1931. 32-4106 
| Dobson, Alban, ed. The land drainage act, 1930, 
by ...and Hubert Hill, 154 p. Lond., Oxford 
univ. press. 1931. 32-4209 

| Douglas, Ernest, ed. Plain song service book. 
| 4th ed. 47 p. Cincinnati, Zimmerman print, 
} _ 1932. 32-4116 
| Erskine, Arthur W. Practical X-ray treatment. 
| 116 p., illus. Saint Paul, Bruce pub. Co., 
} _ 1931. 32-4123 
| Fullen, Harriet. My shadow self. 85 p. Gar- 
| dena, Calif., Spanish Amer. press, 1931. 
32-4085 

Garsia, Marston de la Paz. Law relating to real 
property and conveyancing in a nutshell. 4th 
ed. 131 p. Lond., Sweet & Maxwell, 1931. 
32-4206 

Gatchel, Theo. D. Rambling through Wash- 
ington. Account of old and new landmarks 
in our capital city. 272 p., illus. Wash., D. 
C., Print. by Washington journal, 1932. 
32-410. 

Gifford, Chas. B. The hotel's relation to an 
responsibility in making of delinquents and 
criminals of youth. 27 p. Cleveland. Printed 
by Bryan & Bryan, inc., 1930. 32-4119 
Gordon, Douglas. Dartmoor in all its moods. 
336 p. Lond., J. J. Murray, 1931. 32-4088 
Hamilton, Mrs. Anna (Heuermann). Program 
of American music from Mayflower days to 












| present, comp. for use of Pressive series 
| members. 15 p., illus. St. Louis, Mo., Art 
| publication society, 1932. 32-4347 
| 32-26092 


N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1932. 

Hoppin, Chas. Arthur. How the size and char- 
ter of Washington's birthplace were ascer- 
ined by Wakefield national memorial assn., 
c. 14 p., illus. Wash., 1931. 32-4107 
ers, Robinson. Descent to the dead, poems 
ritten in Ireland and Great Britain. 29 (1) 
j . N. Y., Random house, inc., 1931. 32-4086 
| Johnson, Douglas W. Stream sculpture on At- 
} Iantic slope; study in evolution of Appala- 
| ehian rivers. (Columbia geomorphic studies) 
| 142 p., N. ¥., Columbia univ. press, 1931. 

| . 32-4122 
| Lee, Robt. W. Introduction to Roman-Dutch 
| law. 3d ed. 463 p., Oxford, Clarendon press, 
| 1931. 32-4210 
| Leimer, Karl. Shortest way to pianistic per- 


J 


| fection. 75 p., illus., Phil. Pa., Theodore 
| Presser co., 1932. 32-4118 
Mosher, Edith R. From Indian legends to 


} Modern book-shelf, anthology of prose and 
verse by Mich. authors prepared especially 

| for youth of state, comp. and ed. by... 
and Nella D. Williams. 395 p., illus.. Ann 
Arbor, G. Wahr, 1931. 32-4358 
Natl. industrial conf. bd. Medical supervision 
| and service in industry. 125 p., N. Y., Natl. 


| _ industrial conf. bd., 1931. 32-26100 
| Nichols, Mrs. Elizabeth (Berger) Life and 
| heart throbs. 273 Los Angeles, Press of 


Kellaway-Ide co., 193i. 32-4088 
Peattie, Roderick. New college geography. 
583 p., illus., Boston, Ginn & co., 1932. 

32-4121 





|A POSITION IS OPEN IN LEGAL DEPART- 
MENT of a Corporation for a young man who 
is able to prepare and amend patent applica- 
tions; must have thorough knowledge of chem- 
istry, particularly organic chemistry, and be 
able to make complete literature investiga- 
tions of English and German chemical ‘lit 
ture. Write full particulars in first le 
including training and nature of empl 
during past three years. Answers 
treated as confidential. Box 22, The Un 
States Daily, Washington, D. C.° 
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Allowance for Reinsurance Denied 


In Computation of Tennessee Tax 
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Guardian Fails to Obtain 
Award for Stepchildren | 


Lincoln, Nebr., May 28.) 


The State Compensation Commissioner, | 
Cecil Matthews, having decided that a} 


| sufviving stepmother is chargeable with 


State Commissioner Notifies Insurers Make No 
Deduction on Presumption Reinsurer | 


Is Paying Levy on Premiums 


Nashville, Tenn., May 28. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, J. 
I. Reece, has notified insurance companies 
doing business ir. Tennessee that in com- 
puting the amount of gross premium tax 
payable to the State no deductions may 
be made on account of reinsurance. Some 
companies have been making this deduc- 
tion on the presumption that the rein- 
suring company may be paying the tax on 
the deducted premiums, he said, but the 
Department has no way of checking this. 


Future Procedure 


@‘While the law is clear upon the point 
that the original writing companies are to 
pay the premium taxes to this Depart- 
ment upon the premiums as collected,” 
said Mr. Reece in explaining his action, 
“and that will be the procedure in the 
future without allowing anything for de- 
ductions on account of reinsurance ceded, 
yet the Department has decided to allow 
credit upon back taxes due on this ac- 
count when the accepting company can 
render a dctailed report showing that they 
have paid this tax or any part thereof 


} 
upon the business received from the orig-| 
inal writing company. As our records 
now stand there is no report from any of 
the accepting companies showing that 
they have paid this tax upon reinsurance 
received from the original writing com- 
panies and, therefore, the taxes have 
never been paid so far as this Depart- 
ment is concerned. 

Situation in Other States 

“There is nothing unusual in the effort 
of the Tennessee Department to obiain 
these taxes due upon the reinsurance ceded 
by the original writing companies, ex- 
cept the fact that the Tennessee Depart- 
ment has neglected to attend to this 
earlier. Other State departments have 
clarified this situation some years ago. | 
If the law should permit deductions from 
gross premiums on account of reinsur- 
ance ceded, then certainly the tax re- 
ports to the Department should require 
the accepting companies to report and pay 
taxes upon the reinsurance received from 
the original writing companies. 

“In the absence of any such report and 
of any law permitting the Department 


the support of chilaren of her husband by 
another marriage, has awarded compen- | 
sation at the rate of $14 a week for 350) 
weeks to the dependent widow of George | 
Rebensdorf. | 

The Commissioner was petitioned by the 
guardian of the deceased's children by 
his first wife for a determination of their 
rights under the compensation act, the | 
guardian claiming all compensation for | 
three step chlidren. 

The decision of Mr. Matthews has been 
appealed to the courts by the guardian. 


to allow the reinsuring company to pay} 
the taxes for the original writing com-| 
panies, there was nothing left for this} 
Department to do but to bill the tax to) 
the original writing companies. As a mat- 
ter of equity, not of law, the Department | 
now plans to allow credit upon this billing | 
to the original writing companies where 
the reinsuring company can show satis- 
factory evidence that the tax has been 
paid upon that particular business.” 
Notice Sent to Companies 
Mr. Reece’s notice to the companies 
follows in full text: 

Under section 6, chapter 134, Acts of} 
1925—Tennessee Insurance Laws—it is 
provided that the original insuring com- 
panies writing the policies and collecting 
the premiums thereon from policyholders 
of this State are required to pay the pre- 
mium taxes upon the gross premiums col- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Copr., 1932, The American Tobacco Co. 


| or officers? 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 4 





Interstate Operations of Public Utility 
Are Described at Federal Investigation 


Seeerenee operations of the Central Illinois Public Service Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Middle West Utilities Company, and the growth of the company 
from 1912 to 1930 were described at a hearing May 18 before the Federal Trade 
Commission by H. H. Carter and R. J. Ryder, Commission examiners. 

Transcript of their testimony, just made availkble, sets forth gas and electric 
operations of the company, return on investments, rates of seravice and policy 


regarding rate reductions. 
mission associate counsel. 
from Mr. Carter's testimony follow: 


+ 
Q. How many were connected with Electric 


Power & Light 
officers? A. Nine. 


Q. Who were these and what position was 
held by each? 


A. C. E. Grossbeck was director and presi- 


Corporation as diretcors or 


dent, H. C. Abell, director and vice president, | 


A. C. Ray, treasurer, E. P. Summerson, sec- 
retary, H. L. Martin assistant secretary, and 
Alexander Simpson and G. H. Hickman, as- 
sistant treasurers. 


Q. How many were connected with the 
American Power & Light Company as directors 
or Officers? A. Seven. 

Q. Who were these and what position was 
held by each? 


A. C. E. Grossbeck, director and president; 
E. W. Hill, vice preisdent; A. C. Ray, treasurer; 
E P. Summerson, secretary; H. L. Martin, as- 
sistant secretary, and Alexander Simpson and 
G H. Hickman, assistant treasurers. 

Q. How many were connected with the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company as directors 
A. Eight. 

Q. Can you name them 
position was held by each? 

A. C. Abell was director and president; 
C. E. Grossbeck, director and vice president; 
E. P. Summerson, director and secretary; E. 
W. Hill, vice president; A. C. Ray, treasurer; 
H. L. Martin, assistant secretary, and Alexan- 
der Simpson and G. J. Hickman, assistant 
treasurers. 

Q. How many were connected 


and tell us what 


with the 


| Southwestern Power & Light Company as di- 


Both witnesses were examined by C. F. Rhodes, Com- 
Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch presided. Excerpts 


rector or officers? A. Only one, C. E. Gross- 
beck, a director. 


Q. With how many other subsidiaries of 
the Eletcric Power & Light Corporation were 
one or more of these individuals connected? 
A. Eighteen. 


Q. With how many subsidiaries of the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company were they con- 
nected? A. Twenty-eight. 

Q. With how many subsidiaries of 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
they connected? A. One. 


Q. How much energy was generated by the 
Central Illinois Public Service Company in 
1930? A. 228,338,870 kilowatt-hours. 


Q. How did this compare with the total 
generation of 6,851,464,000 kilowatt-hours by 
all companies in the State of Illinois? 


A. It is 3.33 per cent of the total genera- 
tion in the State. 


Q. How much energy did the Central Illi- 
nois Public Service Company procure in 1930? 
A. 140,943,803 kilowatt-hours. 

Q. Was any of this energy procured outside 
of the State of Illinois? 

A. Yes. There were 871,325 kilowatt hours 
procured in Kentucky and 18,526,224 kilowatt 
hours procured in Indiana. 

Q. How many kilowatt hours of energy did 
the Central Illinois Public Service Company 
have available in 1930? A. 369,282,473 kilo- 
watt hours. 

Q. Of this amount, how much was disposed 


the 
were 


Indianapolis Water Co. | 
Asks for Former Rates| 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 28. | 


The Indianapolis Water Co. has filed 
with the Public Service Commission a| 


| petition for reestablishment of the, rates 


in effect prior to the compromise rates 
recently agreed upon by the company, the 
city and the Commission, and which were 
partly set aside by decision of the Marion 
County Superior Court. (A summary of 
the court’s decision was printed in the 
issue of May 24.) 

The court heid that increases affecting 
large consumers had not been established 
by proper action, but permitted decreases 
to small consumers to stand. The com- 
pany now seeks to reinstate the former 
rates forall classes of consumers, pending 
an audit and appraisal. Announcement 
also was made that the decision of the 
lower court will be appealed to the In- 
diana Supreme Court. 


of to other companies for resale? 
216 kilowatt hours. 

Q. In what States 
posed of? 

A. In Illinois, 
souri 

Q. What further dispositions were made by 
the Central Illinois Public Service Company of 
the total amount of energy available? 

A. There was supplied to electric and steam 
railways 968,520 kilowatt hours, and to other 
consumers public and private 247,155,814 kilo- 
watt hours. The company diverted 13,464,372 
kilowatt hours for its own use and reported 
69,280,551 kilowatt hours as lost and unac- 
counted for. 

Q. How many circuits were brought into use 
by the Central Illinois Public Service Company 
in exporting and importing electric energy in 
1930? A. Seven 


Q. Over how many of State boundaries did 


A. 38,413,- 


was this energy dis- 


Kentucky, Indiana and Mis- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] ! 


Is this 


P question too 
revealing 


for other cigarettes? 


By 


$ 


A 


Relief for Aged 


In California Is 
Being Expanded 


Number Receiving Help Is. 
Increasing by 170 Each 
Month; Outlay by State 
$258,000 More in Year 

Sacramento, Calif., May 28. 


With 10,239 aged and destitute persons 
now receiying financial aid, the cost of 


_ | the State’s share of the old age relief pro- 
|gram will total approximately $1,325,000 


during the current fiscal year, an increase 
of $258,000 over the previous 12-month pe- 
riod. 

This was indicated in a report just made 
public by Mrs. Rheba Crawford Splivalo, 
director of the State Department of So- 
cial Welfare, showing the number of aged 
indigent persons receiving State aid was 
increasing at the rate of 170 per month. 

While declaring the relief program the 
“sanest, and most practical means of car- 
ing for these penniless and friendless per- 
sons,” Mrs. Splivalo said a new and more 
equitable means of financing this plan 
was needed. 

“The old age security plan,” she said, 
“is the most humane and certainly the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


E do not criticize others. We merely call 
your attention to the fact that the vital 
subject of inhaling has been generally avoided 
in cigarette advertising. 


Why? What’s there to be'afraid of? Everybody 
inhales! Seven out of ten smokers inhale know- 
ingly—the other three do so without realizing 
it. From your side—you want to be sure that 
the smoke you breathe in is pure and clean— 
free from certain impurities. 


But from the manufacturer’s side—he should 
be sure of giving you this protection. And if he 
is sure—he need not worry about the question: 
“Do you inhale?” 


Lucky Strike has dared to raise this vital 
question .. . because certain impurities con- 
cealed in even the finest, mildest tobacco leaves 
are removed by Luckies’ famous purifying 
process. Luckies created that process. Only 


Luckies have 


it! 


It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 


0. K. AMERICA 


TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance 
orchestras, and famous Lucky Strike news features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 


evening over N.B.C. networks 





Mr. Garner Says 
Relief Plan Will 
~ Aid Restoration 


Payment A pproved 


Immediate Advance of Five 
Millions Is Authorized 
By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


i 
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Pennsylvania Loan Red Cross Wheat [failures of Banks 


Is Distributed to | 
10 Million Needy 


Increased in May 


Deposits Affected Are Expected 
To Be Under Figure for 
April, However 


7 


Business Conditions Abroad 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey Not Proposed by 


\Developments in Various Foreign Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department | 


RAILROADS 


. .. FINANCE 


New Debt Holiday 


Foreign Nations 


| | The number of bank failures in May | 
\Mor e Than Half of Supply | obably will show some slight increase | 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad on its ap-/ Of 40 Million Bushels) over the number for April when final sta- | 
h 2 1 ieee ; "| 
plication for a $27,500,000 loan from t vi Has Been Given Out for tistics are compiled, but the deposits af 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with | : fected by May suspensions probably will 
Flour and Livestock Feed | 


\Further Extension Not Sug- 
gested on Moratorium, It 


Is Stated in Behalf of 


American Government 


Denies It Is ‘Pork Barrel’ 
Legislation; No Charge 
On Budget, Asserts Ma- 
jority Leader Rainey 


am Bing 8 .cqptaved Smameminte. aceon” re developments in trade and industry are analyzed in the weekly re- 

view of world trade just made public by the Department of Commerce. The 

review is compiled from reports of trade commissioners stationed in principal 
centers in foreign countries. The statement issued May 29 follows in full text: 

aid June 1 in| not equal those affected in April, accord- | 

me esther oy poagph coat Docket | ing to oral information made available 





+ 
Australia.—While conditions have been more | by 29,661,000 zlotys to 615,151,000 zlotys. (Zloty 
encouraging during the past month, material| equals about 11 cents.) The entire decrease 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] i : 
lief to the masses, promise throug 
this act by its sponsors, has faifed to ma- 
terialize, and will not materialize unless 

the restrictions are removed. 

“The President's allusion to the _Pro- 
posed public works program as @& pork 
barrel’ comes with poor grace from one 
who demanded that Congress cooperate 
with him in passing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation act. It would be just 
as logical to refer to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation act as a ‘pork barrel 
for the banks, insurance companies, rail- 
roads and financial institutions of the 
country. It is not a ‘pork barrel’ nor car 
any other program which will extend aid 
in this period of distress be termed such. 

“It is true that the public works pro- 
gram covers every section of the United 
States—and that is what we want to do. 
There is no part of the country that has 
not felt the blight of the depression, and 
this program is proposed with a view of 
extending unemployment relief to every 
section as well as broadening the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the purpose of extending aid 
to small business men, the smaller indus- 
tries, and the States, counties and cities 
which have been unable to finance needed 
public works. 

Need of Balanced Budget 

“I realize as well as does the President 
that the necessity of balancing the budget 
is urgent, and I have consistently urged 
this since before Congress convened; but 
aid for the destitute, unemployment re- 
lief, and also aid for the small business 
man and small industries are equally ur- 
gent. This relief bill does not interfere 
with the balancing of the budget. It 
provides the tax necessary to pay its own 
way, and will not add to the existing 
deficit. 

“The President appears to agree with 
that part of the program providing him 
with $100,000,000 for relief of destitution 
and the proposal to broaden the base of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and centers his opposition upon the pubile 
works program. Apparently this opposi- 
tion arises from the fact that expendi- 
tures under this program will not be 
centered in a few localities and that the 
relief and benefits arising therefrom will 
be widely disseminated.” 


Statement by Majority Leader 


Majority Leader Rainey later made pub- | 


lic a written statement declaring that, if 
the Garner-Rainey relief program is de- 
feated on account of the opposition of the 
President, the latter must bear the re- 
sponsibility for such action. He said the 
bill would make no charge whatever on 
the Federal budget, as the bill not only 
carries a gasoline tax of a %4-cent, which 
cannot be passed on, and which will take 
care of the interest on the bonds that 
might be issued, but also provides for a 
fund out of which the bonds would be 
ultimately paid. 


His statement foilows in part: 

“I have read the remarkable statement 
of the President criticizing the Garner 
plan bill. He charges that the bill would 
“create a deficit in the budget.” 

The bill makes no charge whatever upon 
the budget and does not interfere in the 
least with the balancing of the budget. 
The bill carries a tax of % cent a gallon 
on gasoline, which cannot be passed on, 
which provides for the interest on any 
bonds which may be issued in connection 
with the proposition, and which in addi- 
tion to that provides for a fund out of 
which the bonds can ultimately over a 
period of years be paid in full. 


“National Demoralization” 

“In his statement the President talks 
about ‘national demoralization.’ This con- 
tribution of the President will have more 
to do with increasing discontent and de- 
moralization in the country than any- 
thing which has happened recently. 


“The bill provides for a program of} 
river and 
harbor construction and road construction 
intended to give employment to men. It 
is the first constructive step in the oan | 
is in entire harmony with the positions | 
heretofore taken by the President and| 
which he seems now to completely aban- | 


public building construction, 


tion of a return to normal conditions. 


don. 


“It takes a lot of courage to follow the 


vacillating public policy of the President 


No. 9243.) 

The Commission’s action followed an 
amended application of the road. seeking 
to have the $27,500,000 paid to the rail- 
road by the Corporation in five monthly 
installments commencing June 1 and end- 
ling Oct. 1, instead of the entire amount 
on Oct. 1 as originally asked. 





ization of rivers and harbors projects 
amounting to $140,000,000. Most of it was 
lauthorized in the decade from 1920 to 
| 1930. ; 

“We are reauthorizing the building 


of 


roads to the amount of $67,400,000, all of | 


which has been carried as authorizations 
since the first roads act was substantially 
written in 1921. Some of the road proposi- 
tions come in 1926 and in 1931. 

| “The big flood control act was the Act 
lof May, 1928, and it carried authorization 
lof $325,000,000. We are reauthorizing in 


| this bill projects amounting to $180,692,000. | 


“The President seems to object to all 
lof this in his absolutely reversed position 
|as to these matters. : 

“We are also substantially increasing the 
| authorizations for public buildings, roads 
|and flood control. 

“Our bill is intended to meet the unem- 
ployment. situation. 
people are unemployed; 600,000 people are 
being fed every day in Chicago, and funds 
for that purpose will be exhausted on 
the first of June. Conditions are almost 
as bad’ in Detroit. 

“We must find employment for the army 
of unemployed in this country. Our con- 
dition in this particular is worse than any 
other country in the world. We must re- 
store values and we must bring back the 
buying power of farmers. Private capi- 
tal is not seeking investment of any kind 
in this period of depression. The Federal 
Government must step in and discharge 
| the functions of Government. 


Capital Expenditures 

“All of the expenditures contemplated 
in this bill are capital expenditures. If 
this program had been entered into when 
the depression commenced there would 
have been no depression. 

“If the equalization fee proposed by 
| farmers had been adopted in 1927 or 1928 
}and had been carried on to the present 
of farm products. This bill also provides 
a method of disposing of these surpluses. 

“At the expiration of the fiscal year 
we will have added to our large indebted- 
ness nearly $4,000,000,000, this amount rep- 


during a period of two and one-half years, 


| waiting for conditions to improve and have 


prove without any effort on the part of 
the Federal Government. If our program 
had been adopted and had been entered 
| into two years ago this enormous deficit 
would not have developed. 

“The enormous amount represented by 
this deficit is twice as much as we provide 
for in expenditures over a series of years 
in this bill, and we have absolutely noth- 
ing to show for it in the way of capital 
investments. It is money absolutely dis- 
| sipated and thrown to the winds. 


Effect of Defeat of Plan 


“All the expenditures we have been 
making under the President’s approval 
and his suggestions for the resuscitation 
of banks, railroads and insurance com- 
panies will have been absolutely wasted 
unless our program is adopted. If our 


come. 

“I am unable to understand the pro- 
cesses of reasoning by which the Presi- 
|grams of public improvements he advo- 

cated a short time ago as a relief for un- 
| employment now become ‘pork barrel’ leg- 
| islation. 

“We have tried to cooperate with the 
President in his supposed plans for a res- 
toration of normal conditions. The coun- 
try has been accustomed to strong leader- 
ship from the White House, not the vac- 
illating leadership we are getting now. 

“From now on we propose to insist that 





program, and if he fails to do it, and. if 
our program is defeated on account of his 


responsibility where it belongs, directly on 


On May 12 last, the President submitted| the President of the United States and 
his plan in his press release of that date| his vacillating, incompetent leadership.” 


in which he declares for Federal loans for 


A maximum of $2,309,084,337 for relief, 


income-producing and self-sustaining en-| or an aggregate of $2,209,084,337 for pub- 


terprises, etc., and then proceeds: 


|lic works emergency legislation after de- 


“It is necessary to sharply distinguish | ducting $100,000,000 for relief of destitu- 
tctween the use of capital for the above|tion in the discretion of the President, 


Purposes and 
public works.’ 


its use for 


unproductive | is proposed in the revised Garner bill, ac- | 
|cording to a tabulated statement made} 


“The Garner bill also makes possible the | public by Majority Leader Rainey May 28 
construction of income-producing and self-| This aggregate includes “new authoriza- 


sustaining enterprises, but I undertake to| tions” and “reauthorizations” for appro-| 


say that such expenditures will furnish a/|priations totaling $1,309,084,337, which is 


minimum of unemployment relief. 


| supplemented, in the maximum scope of 


“The two big public building acts were| the bill, by authority to the Reconstruc- 


in 1926 and 1928 and amounted to $90,-| tion Finance Corporation to issue addi-| 


000,000. In the Garner bill we are simply tional bonds and debentures in the amount 
reauthorizing the construction of $90,000,- | of $1,000,000,000. 


000 worth of public buildings heretofore | 


The bill, drafted under the direction of 


authorized, but which program is appar-|Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 


ently abandoned by the President. 


|and introduced by Mr. Rainey, is sched- 


In our bill we are providing a reauthor-|uled to be called up for action by the 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


State 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks in New York, 


Massachusetts 


State of 
Reg. 4%4s due 


State of 


and other States 


New York 
1965—Yield 3.70% 


Minnesota 


4%s due 1937-47—Yield 4 - 4.10% 


State of Missouri 
414s due 1953—Yield 4.15% 


Eligible, in our opinion, as security 
for Postal Savings Deposits 


Chase Ha 


rris Forbes 


Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
American Security Building, Washington, D. C. 


Nine or 10 million | 


time there would have been no surpluses | 


| resenting the deficit in public revenues | 


| More than one-half of the 40,000,000 | 


| bushels of Federal Farm Board wheat au-| 


| thorized for distribution among the needy | 


| has been given out by the Red Cross, ac- 


|cording to an announcement issued May 
| 28 at the Red Cross’ national headquarters | 
|at Washington, D. C. Almost 13,000,000| 
| bushels were said to have been distributed | 
as flour and about 11,000,000 bushels as 
livestock feed. 

Requests for some of this wheat have} 
| been received from three-fourths of all of 
| the counties in the United States, the 
|Red Cross said. The following informa- 
tion also was furnished: 

More Than 10 Million Aided 

Flour to meet the needs of more than 
| 10,011,000 persons has been given by the 
American Red Cross from the 40,000,000} 
bushels of Farm Board wheat voted to it 
by Congress for the needy and distressed. | 

Red Cross has approved applications for | 
1,702,813 barrels of flour for 2,224,701 fam- 
| ilies in 2,672 chapter jurisdictions. Chap-| 
| ters usually order for county-wide distri-| 
bution and Red Cross officials point out | 
that more than three-fourths of the 3,072 | 
| counties in the United States have asked 
| for the flour. 

Stock feed has been approved for 218,000 
tons to be given to 178,647 stock owners. 

These requisitions have consumed 23,- 
718,177 bushels of the 40,000,000 voted by 
| Congress. Flour orders have used 12,- 


818,177 bushels and livestock feed, 10,- 
900,000. 


Allocations of Flour and Feed 


Allocations of flour and feed have been 
made only on a basis of need and upon 
requests from communities, through chap- 
ters, Red Cross officials said. 

The livestock feed emergency has been 
met in the middle West and Northwest 
by prompt shipments of cracked wheat. 
Upon advice of the Department of Agri- 
culture feed for livestock will only be 
furnished until May 31, thus making the 
—— 16,300,000 bushels available for 

our. 

Red Cross officials estimate that if flour 
distribution continues at the rate it is now 
being requisitoned, the remaning wheat 
may last through the Summer until the| 
Fall. Flour is ordered by a community 
on the basis of 90 days’ supply for families 
on relief organization rolls. The distribu- 
tion began March 7, and already some 
communities have sent in a second order, 
due to underestimation of needs in the 
first order, to extension of relief county-| 
wide or to increased unemployment. 











during which time the President and his| 
advisors have done nothing, but have been ! 


| been insisting that conditions would im-| 


| District of Co- 


program is defeated the worst is yet to| 


| dent reaches the conclusion that the pro-| 


the President cooperate with us in our) 


Requirements by States for flour and | 
feed and the number of families bene- | 
fited, follow: 

Number of families aided by flour, A; num- 
ber of barrels of flour approved, B; number 
of stock owners given feed, C; number of 
tons of feed approved, D: 


Alabama ..... 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 18,013 
1,252 
600 
24,106 
53,371 
10,587 


lumbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
TdahoO ..ccocece 
Thlinois ...c.e0. 
| Indiana ....... 
Iowa 


Kentucky 
Leuisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Masachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
| Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Ncbraska 
Nevada .469 
New Hampshire 5,952 
New Jersey ... 63,921 
New Mexico ... 9,062 
New York 92,959 
North Carolina 36,935 
North Dakota.. 19,619 
Ohio 
| Oklahoma 
Oregon 18,875 
Pennsylvania ..250,701 
Rhode Island.. 1%976 
South Carolina 23,268 
South Dakota.. 34,559 
Tennessee 36,152 
75,480 


- 76,883 





opposition to it, we propose to place the} 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington ... 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 

| Wyoming 


49,491 
3.731 


House on Monday, June 6, Mr. Garner 
said. 

Mr. Rainey’s summary follows: 
Relief of destitution $100,000,000 | 
Public buildings: 

Sec. 301. Projects not heretofore 

specifically authorized 

Sec. 302. Increased limit of cost 

on authorized projects , 

Sec. 303. Pojects already auth- 
| orized 
| Secs. 304 and 305. Post offices not 

heretofore authorized either spe- 
cifically or generally— 

Sec. 304. Postal reeipts, over 
$10,000 83,090,000 
>, 305. Postal receipts, $8,000- | 
$10,000 22,440,000 | 

Rivers and harbors: | 
Sec. 311. Projects not heretofore 
approved, but reported on to 
Congress by the War Depart- 
ment (includes Mississippi River 
between Ohio River and Minne- 
apolis, $116,500,000, and Tennes- 
see River, $69,700,000, both of 
which have been adopted by 
existing laws which contain 
limitations on appropriations. 
New reports on such projects 
have been submitted to this 
Congress. Total of both new 
authorizations of appropria- 
tions. $186,.200,000 254,154,869 

Sec. 312. Heretofore authorized 
but limitation on appropriation. | 
New reports not submitted to | 
27,435,000 | 


this Congress 
140,000,000 


172,859,000 
5,013,000 
90,000,000 | 








Sec. 313. Projects heretofore au- 
thorized ..... 


Sec. 321— 
(a) Appropriations already au- 
thorized 
(b) Authorization for States to 
match Federal contribu- 
150,000,000 | 


16,000,000 | 


67,400,000 


roads, 
Flood control: 
Sec. 331. Projects heretofore au- 
thorized 
Totals: 
New authorization -» 830,991,869 
Reauthorization ........... .. 478,092,468 
In addition the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized to issue additional | 
bonds and debentures in the amount of 
$1,000,000,000, 


trails, etc. 


180,692,468 


New Member Appointed 
To Texas Railroad Board 


Austin, Tex., May 28. | 
Pat M. Neff has resigned as a member 
of the State Railrcead Commission, effec- 
tive June 4 and Governor Sterling has 
announced the appointment of Ernest O.) 
Thompson, now Mayor of Amarillo. Mr.}| 
Neff was elected for a term to expire 
Jan, 1, 1933, 


i 


May 28 at the Treasury Department and 


improvement in Australia must await better) 


the offices of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Among the national banks, for which 
full preliminary figures are available 
through May 28, the last business day, 12 
banks had suspended, doubling the num- 
ber of failures in April, according to the | 
information. Additional information | 
made available follows: ;made in March and construction is slightly | 
Failures among national banks not only| better. In spite of encouraging factors, | 
were more numerous but affected larger | meever, — Lage ene tg ge IR toro 
i i i ° e oymen as no n ved. § i 
sions of national "banks affected total non, machen gins oven he 


: z been increased £2,000,000 and there is little 
banking resources of $11,586,300, while the} likelinood of exchange improving before Sep-| 


overseas prices. A bumper wool clip is ex- 
pected locally and wheat plantings indicate 
that there will be a decided increase in acre- 
age this year. Collections are slow but fail- 
ures have declined and are much less than 
at this time last year. Money is easy with 
deposits increasing and advance _ lower. 
Rural credits have improved considerably. 


Iron and steel production maintained gains | 


|from Chile were endangered, 
;/nance Department of the Army became 


April failures affected resources totaling 


$5,500,800. 
Eight of the 12 national bank suspen- 
sions fell in the four consecutive busi- 


ness days of May 21, 23, 24 and 25, com-! 


ing two each day. This flurry was pre- 
ceded by four days and followed by three 
in which no national bank suspensions oc- 
curred. The total of the month, however, 
was the highest since February. 

The number of suspensions among 
banks of all groups, comprising 6,700 na- 


tional banks and 15,200 State, stock, mutual | 


and private banks, began declining in 
January, dropped sharply downward in 
February ang March, but increased some- 
what in April when 68 institutions closed. 


Deposits of Nitrate 
Declared Inadequate 
For Commercial Use 


Geological Survey Asserts 
United States Must Rely 
On Synthetic Product and 
Imports From Chile 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
trial purposes, though explosives based 


upon it have now been largely superseded 


by more powerful types. 
The findings with relation to the re- 


sources of nitrates are announcesd in Ge- 
ological Survey Bulletin 838, of which G. 


R. Mansfield and Leona Bcardman are 
joint authors. It can be bought from tle 
Superintendent of Documents for 40 cents. 

One of the purposes of its publication 
is as a warning to the public against 
certain stock promotion enterprises with 


claims of nitrate deposit as their basis. 


During the World War, when supplies 
the Ord- 


interested in deposits within the United 
States as possible sources of domestic sup- 


ply and all that seemed promising were 
investigated by the Geological Survey. 
Attempts were also made by different 
companies to put some of these deposits 
on a producing basis. The results of these 


| country. 


investigations and attemtps at production 


were uniformly disappointing. 


Two Classes of Deposits 
Two general classes of nitrate deposits 


| are recognized—cave deposits, which accu- 
| mulated on the walls or floors of caves | 


or in similar relation to ledges or cliffs 
that are more or less protected from the 
weather, and “caliche” deposits, which 
form a blanket of mixed salts and earth 
(caliche) a few inches below the surface 
on low, rounded hills and flat surfaces 
underlain generally by clay, The cave 
deposits are the more common and may 


be found in almost any part of the coun- | 


try, though occurrences are more numer- 


}ous and striking in the arid and semi-| 
| arid parts. 


The caliche deposits are con- 
fined to the most arid regions and occur 
chiefly in southeastern California. 

The report gives general information on 
nitrates and discusses deposits by counties 
in 23 States distributed throughout the 
The information available dif- 
fers with each State, the deposits in some 
having been more intensively studied than 
those in others. From the accounts given 
it seems clear that of the many nitrate 
deposits already known in this country 
not one contains enough nitrate to afford 
promise of commercial development under 
any prospective conditions in the country 
at large, in either the near or the distant 
future. 
nitrate deposits as yet undiscovered or 
known only locally. The types of coun- 
try in which these deposits are likely to 
occur and the general conditions under 
which they would have formed are, how- 
ever, quite well known. This knowledge 


affords little hope that any deposits of | 
sufficient magnitude to have commercial | 


value will be found. 
Adverse Judgment Adopted 


This adverse judgment regarding the ni- 
trate deposits of the United States has 


been adopted with the greatest reluctance | 


by all concerned, but it is well to face 
the facts. Anyone who is not convinced 
by it and is determined to devote time or 
money to further exploration of nitrate 
deposits should do so with a full knowl- 
edge of the evidence in hand and not be 
led into such a venture by misleading rep- 
resentations, 

Fortunately the United States is not de- 
pendent on its own ne#iral nitrate de- 
posits for supplies of nitrogen for fer- 
tilizer and other uses. In addition to im- 
ported supplies of Chile nitrate, there are 
being produced in this country increas- 
ing quantities by by-products and synthe- 
tic nitrogen compounds, which bid fair 
within a few years to give the country 
complete independence in this essential 
requirement. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public May 28 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 

Broadcasting applications: 7 

WERE, Erie Dispatch Herald Broadcasting 
Corp., Erie, Pa., modification of license for 
change of corporate name to Erie Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 

WJR, The Goodwill Station, Detroit, Mich., 
automatic frequency control. 

KWWG, The Brownsville Herald Publishing 
Company. Brownsville, Tex., voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Frank P. Jackson, 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

Warner Bros. 


frequencies to 1,518, 
broadting pickup. 

City of Lexington, Ky., construction permit 
for municipal police station. 

R, Karl Hansen, Port Alexander, Alaska, 
renewal for 500, 460, 274, 227, 222 kc., 200 w 
Coastal telegraph service. 

WEEX, American Radio News Corp., Tinley 
Park, Ill., modification of construction permit 
for SxNenan of completion date to Jan. 
1, 1932. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp., portable, new 
construction permit for 4,140, 7,500, 15,025 ke., 
.2 w., Special service. New construction permit 
for 4,140, 7,500, 15,025 ke., 50 w. Special service. 

Gordon Sayre Humphrey, Pitcairn Autogiro, 
new license for aircraft. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, of Calif., Inc., 
new license for aircraft, 


2,342 ke, 


There are probably many other | 


| gos. 


Broadcasting Corp., portable, | 
amendment to construction permit changing | 


Temporary | 


tember. Registration of new passenger cars 
during the first quarter of the year were) 
down approximately 26 per cent and com- 
mercial vehicles were lower by 41 per cent 
compared with the same period of last year.) 





Keen interest is being displayed in new 
{models of motor cars but—higher prices are 
|making sales difficult. Used cars are becom- 
ing scarce. Textile retailers are making pur-| 
chases cautiously, forcing wholesalers to carry | 
heavy stocks. Low priced Japanese silks are 
| selling well, with England getting the bal- 
|}ance of the business. Hide prices are down.) 
| Heavy chemicals are dull and it is increas- 
jingly difficult to piace American lines. A} 
fair demand for tractors is being sustained | 
and improvement in agricultural implements 
is noticeable, particularly with dairy and cul- 
tivating machinery. 


++ + 


Brazil.—Business in some import lines and 
interest in others are interpreted as signs of 
trade revival. Exchange continues controlled 
at an average of 13 milreis, 726 reis to the| 
dollar, with only slight fluctuations. Coffee} 
exports were heavier, during the week of May 
21, of shipments from Santos having been 
257,794 bags, and from Rio de Janeiro 121,119 
bags. There are average stocks on hand. 


++ + 


Canada.—Retail volume has shown some 
improvement in the past week as a result of 
more seasonable weather. Winnipeg grain! 
prices were slightly higher at the end of the 
week on the influence of slackening exports 
from Argentina and reported drought in 
United States Winter wheat belts. Seeding| 
in the Prairie Provinces is from 10 to 14 days| 
later than last year with germination and| 
growth reported very good, although more 
rain is needed in the southern sections affected 
by the drought last Summer. The Saskatch- | 
ewan wheat pool is supplying 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat for the first 1932 shipment 
over the Hudson Bay route and cars have| 
alregdy started loading from many points in 
the Province. Wheat exports through Mont-| 
real to date this year are about 70 per cent 
greater than in 1931. Seasonal values for duty 
purposes, effective May 15, have been estab- 
lished on certain vegetables by the Minister 
of National Revenue. Commercial failures | 
during March numbering 208 were larger than 
in March, 1931, but fewer than in February 
of this year, trading establishments account, 
ing for nearly 50 per cent of the total. Col- 
lections are still slow to fair in most centers, 
but are now reported fair to good in Winnipeg. 

In Quebec and the Maritime Provinces ship- 
ments of newsprint paper are somewhat 
larger and textile mills slightly busier, but the | 
| industrial situation generally shows little or 
no change. Foundries, machine shops and 
other metal manufacturers report no improve- 
ment. Warm weather and the opening of the 
tourist season have revived retail trade and 
improvement is noted particularly in wearing | 
apparel, wash goods and other seasonal mer- 
chandise. Rubber specialists and druggist’s | 
sundries are in good demand. 

Dull rural markets, lower construction, less | 
than normal automotive business and only fair | 
weather for retail have slackened industrial 
activity in Ontario. A slight improvement in 
sales prospects for agricultural machinery 
is reported by large manufacturers Who indi- 
cate that collection difficulties are being solved 
more satisfactorily than was expected. Com- 
| petition from English dairy machinery is grow- 
jing. Aided by intensive advertising, electric | 
refrigerators, clocks and some other house-| 
hold devices are securing excellent sales. Fish- | 
ing tackle, golf equipment and other sporting 
goods lines are reported to be doing well in 
the retail branch. Sales of small inboard 
;and outboard motors have made a good 
seasonal advance. | 

Sufficient moisture and low seeding cost in 
the Prairie Provinces have helped to restore 
general confidence and traders anticipate a 
slight upswing in volume. Agricultural im-| 
plement sales are better than expected as a} 
result of manufacturers guaranteeing grain | 
prices and extending 10 per cent discounts, | 
horse-drawn machinery selling particularly 
well. One of Manitoba’s two large copper 
producers has ceased operation. 

Exports of lumber to the United States show | 
an increase. Newsprint shipments are some- 
what better. There are few encouraging fea- 
tures in general business. Automotive lines | 
| are quiet and there is little trade in build- 
| ers’ hardware, except for some small items 
| which are moving in fair volume. Women's 
cheaper footwear is selling in moderate 
quantity. 

++ + 


Germany.—The development of German 
| foreign trade in April showed the effects of 
the trade restriction policy of various coun- 
tries. Exports continued to decline while im- 
| ports increased, resulting in a loss of about 
two-thirds of the export surplus of March. 
Total exports fell sharply to 481,000,000 marks, 
as compared with 527,000,000 marks in March 
and 817,000,000 marks in April, 1931. This in- 
cluded reparations deliveries in kind, which 
| dropped from 11,000,000 marks to 9,000,000 
marks in April. The decrease in exports was 
mainly accounted for by the 11 per cent re- 
duction in shipments of manufactured goods | 
— Germany. 

e import total for April increased to) 
427,000,000 marks, as against’ 364,000,000 marks 
}in March, and 679,000,000 marks in April, 

1931. Official import figures show that food- 
| Stuffs increased 26 per cent and raw mate-| 
| rials 17 per cent as compared with the pre- | 
ceding month. As a result of the sharp cur- 
tailment of exports, together with the heavy 
increase in imports, the favorable balance of 
trade in April dropped to 54,000,000 marks, as 
compared with an export surplus of 163,000,- 
000 marks in March. 

++ + 

Honolulu.—Business continues fair on the! 
islands of Kauai, Maui and Hawali, but col- | 
lections throughout all the Islands are slow | 
and difficult. Jobbing and retailing have suf- | 
fered severe declines due to low sugar and} 
pineapple prices, small-returns from invest- 
ments, lower salaries and wages in all indus- 
tries, and a decline in transpacific trade. 
Banks report a slight gain in savings de- 
posits compared with last year, but commer- 
cial deposits are lower. Unimproved real es- 
tate continues inactive, but there is a mod- 
erate turnover of improved residential prop- | 
erty, especially that in the $3,000 to $5,000 
class. New construction in Honolulu is con- 
fined largely to residences that are being built 
on land already owned by the builders. The) 
unemployment situation in Honolulu is no/| 
better but little unemployment is reported | 
from outside islands, 

| 
March 
were valued at 31,000,000 pengos and exports 
25,100,000 pengos, leaving: an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 6,000,000 pengos. (Pengo equals 
$0.1749). Imports advanced 19 per cent as! 
compared with February, but exports only | 
8 per cent. Cotton and lumber were directly | 
responsible for the import advance. Imports | 
for the first three months were valued at) 
85,000,000 pengos and exports 72,200,000 pengos, 
leaving an adverse balance of 12,800,000 pen-| 

Declared exports to the United States 
during the first quarter were valued at $53,-| 
995 as against $113,090 in the 1931 quarter. 
Shelled walnuts were the principal item, 
amounting to 20 per cent of the total, fol- 
lowed by embroidered wearing apparel. Un- 
employment decreased from 33,728 at the 
{end of February to 32,364 at the end of March. 
Pig iron production advanced from _ 8.709 
metric tons in February to 9,215 in March; 
}iron ore from’ 5,841 to 10,556; but coal de- 
clined from 621,900 to 579,120. 

Savings deposits continue to decrease—from | 
531,100,000 pengos at the end of February to| 
525,600,000 at the end of March. The Na-| 
tional Bank metal on March 21, was 29 per 
}cent (24 the legal minimum) as compared | 
} with 29.9 per cent on February 29, and 45.5 
per cent on March 31, 1931. The deficit in 
the 1931-32 budget is causing concern, inas-| 
‘much as an estimated 50,000,000 pengos are 
needed to complete the fiscal year ending 


June 30. 
+ + + 

Poland.—The following changes in the con- 
dition of the principal accounts of the Bank | 
of Poland during April are indicated in the | 
|bank’s sheet as of the end of the month: 
Reserve of gold and stable foreign currencies 
and bills, exchangeable for gold, designated 


as cover against sight obligations, decreased 








| 





+ + 
Hungary.—Hungarian imports for 





| higher than in 1930, 


|}mand drafts on New York. 


jas per attached statement, 


occurred in the supply of foreign bills, the 
metal reserve having slightly increased, by 
796,000 zlotys. The bank’s portfolio of dis- 
counted paper was reduced by 8,963,000 zlotys 
to 632,897,000 zlotys, and loans against securi- 
ties collateral also declined by 5,306,000 zlotys 
The treasury’s indebtedness to the bank in- 
creased by 30,000,000 zlotys to 50,000,000 zlotys. 


Note circulation increased by 16,972,000 zlotys | 


to 1,147,501,000 zlotys, and outstanding de- 
mand obligatiéns declined by 23,27,000 zlotys 
to 1,276,698,000 zlotys. 


|}cover against, sight obligations declined to 


48.2 (from 49.6), and that of gold alone rose 
to 45 (from 44.1), both thus exceeding the 
statutory limit, respectively, by 8.2 and 15 
per cent. Gold against notes alone remained 
unchanged at 50 per cent. 

> | 


Rumania.—Rumania’s foreign trade for 1931, | 
according to figures recently published by the | 


Ministry of Finance, closed with a favorable 
balance of 6,226,276,000 lei (par value of lei 
$0.0066) , 
imports, 
ports. 
The relative figures for 1930 were: Imports, 
23,044,163,000 lei; exports, 28,522,028,000 lei, 
and a resulting favorable balance of 5,477,- 
865,000 lei. 
exported commodities is noticed in the re- 
lation of the value obtained to the tonnage 
shipped; while the tonnage was 9 per cent 
the value received de- 


as against 22,085,224,000 lei of ex- 


clined by 22 per cent. 


Siam.—A definitely improved sentiment is 


|apparent in trading circles since the revalu- 


ation of Siamese currency which became ef- 
fective May 11 with abandonment of the gold 
standard. The baht is again pegged to 
sterling at the rate of 11 bahts to the pound, 
and Bangkok banks are now quoting exchange 
at a nominal selling rate of $0.33 for de- 
Business is be- 
coming adjusted quickly to the new currency 
position, but still remains very slow. Ex- 
cept for tobacco, kerosene, gasoline and some 
foodstuffs, commodity prices have advanced 
from 12 to 25 per cent. It is estimated that 
rice and paddy prices are up 20 per cent. 
Foreign trade at Bangkok 
a decline of 20 per cent in value of exports, 
but only a slight decline in imports. Com- 
pared with April, 1931, exports were also 20 


| per cent lower, while imports showed a de- 


cline of 25 per cent. For April this year 
exports were valued at 8,226,000 bahts ($2,- 
715,000) and imports amounted to 6,564,000 
bahts ($2,166,000). The decline in exports 
was due largely to lower rice shipments, which 
amounted to 114,417 long tons, valued at 
5,725,000 bahts ($1,889,000). 


++ + 


Sweden.—The Consumers’ Cooperative So- 
ciety of Stockholm, with its affiliated compa- 


| nies, which operates about 300 stores in Stock- 


holm, retailing foodstuffs, shoes, electrical ap- 
pliances and other articles for the household, 
made a gross profit of 2,130,000 crowns (crown 
par value equals $0.268 United States cur- 
rency) during the calendar year 1931 as against 
1,960,000 crowns in 1930. The sales turnover 
increased by about 8 per cent, or 3,000,000 
crowns, to a total of 48,720,000 crowns in 193i. 
A refund of 3 per cent will be made on all 
purchases made in the stores of the society 
during 1931 and, in addition, the members 
will be given a dividend of 5-per cent. 


The survey of conditions in coun- 
tries of the Orient will be printed in 
full tert in the issue of June 1. 


Tax Deduction Denied 


On Reinsurance Ceded 


Tennessee Law Is Construed by 
State Commissioner 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
lected without any deduction on account 
of reinsurance. ; 
Upon their tax statements certain com- 


panies have been making deductions from | 


the gross premiums collected on account 
of reinsurance upon the presumption that 
the reinsuring company may be paying the 
premium tax to the State upon such de- 
ducted premiums. 

There is no way by which the Depart- 
ment can check or know that the rein- 
suring companies have paid the premium 
taxes upon the premiums thus deducted 
by the insuring companies. Even if the 
Department had actually recei\¢d taxes 


| from the reinsuring companies, and had a 


check of same, upon business which they 
had purchased from insuring companies, 
that would not be the tax required by 
law of the insuring companies upon the 
the premiums collected by such compa- 
nies from Tennessee policyholders upon 
the business solicited and written by the 
insuring companies. 
reinsuring companies, even if evidences of 
its payment can be furnished, is a tax 
upon the premiums involved in another 
contract of insurance and not the tax re- 
quired by law of the insuring companies 
upon the premiums collected from the 
Tennessee policyholders under that con- 
tract of insurance. | 

If you would like to question the legal 


|right of the Department to collect this 


tax in full from you on account of alleged 
payments in part thereon by the rein- 
suring companies, you may remit in full 
but under | 


protest, and then file with the Depart-|F 


ment such receipts or other specific evi- | 
dences from the books of the reinsuring 


|} companies as you may be able to obtain 


in proof of your contention. 

The Commissioner will arrange for the | 
counsel of your company to be heard be- |} 
fore a committee from the Department | 
and the office of the Attorney General 
upon the matter, as well as upon any other 
matter pertaining to your operation in 
this State, should you so desire. The re- 
mittance will be held so that any refunds 
which may be allowed can be made. | 


Relief Program for Aged | 


Expanded in California 


[Continued from Page 5.1 

most economical means in which we can 
care for these needy persons. It is by no 
means a pension. But, it offers the bare 
necessities of life and security against 
hunger to these aged and penniless per- 
sons, with no relatives to care for them. 

“However, I certainly do not believe the | 
present means of financing this relief is 
equitable. I hope that a better plan will) 
be evolved. I am sure the potential bene- | 
ficiaries of the plan would gladly con- | 
tribute something to the fund during their | 
years of earning to provide for such a 
ape, which may benefit them in later 
ife.” 


Per Capita Cost Cited 
Although the cost of the State’s share 
of this program is continually increasing, 
the per capita cost of this relief is now 47 
cents for every man, woman and child in 
California. 

The aid program is financed jointly by 
the State and the various counties. State | 
fiscal agents estimate that the total relief | 
cost for the year ending June 30 would} 
be $2,650,000. It was also estimated that | 
the State’s share of this program may 
cost approximately $1,628,000 in the next 
fiscal year, 1932-33, and may total $4,000,- 
000 in the 1933-35 biennium. 

The law was enacted by the 1929 Legis- 
lature, after sponsors claimed the annual 
cost in the first few years would be $280,- 
000 for the 2,470 aged destitute persons | 
who were then receiving aid from the| 
counties, in addition to those in institu- 
tions, 


The percentage of ali | 


with a total of 15,858,948,000 lei of | 


The marked decline in prices of | 


in April showed | 


Such a tax from the| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nuities due this coming Winter, the one- 
year moratorium will come to a close. A 
total of $252,566,803 will have been tem- 
porarily foregone by the United States 
and refunded with interest over a period 
of 10 years. 

During the coming fiscal year America 
is to collect approximately $270,000,000 
|from the debtor nations. 

Great Britain, which is reported to have 
announced its intention to pay the priné 
cipal and interest due in December on 
|its war debt to the United States, owes 
|this country more than any other debtor 
nation, according to statistics made avail- 
able at the Treasury Department. 

Approximately $171,500,000 of the total 
$270,000,000 in war debt payments coming 
due in the fiscal year 1933 is to be paid 
by Great Britain, according to statistics 
furnished at the Treasury. In addition, 
the American, Government has invited 
gradual repayment of the $93,970,000 which 
was temporarily waived under the one- 
year moratorium. Additional information 
furnished follows: 

Payment of all war debts, including the 
| amounts due from Great Britain, has been 
|}assumed in drawing up the American 
Government’s budget for the coming fiscal 
| year. In balancing the budget, the Treas- 
| ury has included $74,882,000 in principal 
payments and $195,095,000 in interest due 
| from foreign governments. Principal pay- 
ments must be used to retire the American 
| public debt while interest payments can 
| be used either for retirement or for oper- 
| ating expenses. 


| Inclusion Held Necessary 





| Inclusion of the payments from abroad 
was necessary if the American Govern- 
ment was not to infer that it did not ex- 
| pect resumption of payments at the end 
|of the moratorium. Such an inference 
| would have been misleading and would 
| not have been representative of the Gov- 
| ernment’s attitude. 

| Of the $270,000,000 due almost all comes 
from the principal Allies in the World 
War. Great Britain, France, Italy and 
| Belgium owe $254,740,000 in both princi- 
| pal and interest. The sums owed by these 
countries are Great Britain, $171,500,000; 
| France, $60,000,000; Italy, $14,790,000; and 
Belgium, $8,450,000. 

Under the one-year moratorium, the 
| United States refrained from collecting 
| approximately $123,000,000 from 16 nations. 
| This sum is to be paid gradually over a 
| period of years, according to statements 
| Which the American Government has sent 
to the debtors. 


‘Business | Groups Aid 
In Market Research 


To Cooperate in Distribution 
Of Information 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


country to equip themselves with an es- 
tablished marketing information service 
for the benefit of individual merchants, 
| manufacturers, and business concerns gen- 
erally in their communities. 


Under the plan the local commercial 
|organizations may, at their request, be 
supplied with copies of current merchan- 
|dising information regularly supplied by 
the Department of Commerce to its 34 
| district offices. This information, relat- 
ing to newest marketing methods, prac- 
tices and ideas drawn both from scientific 
research and the practice of successful 
concerns, is summarized and indexed in a 
form to make it of maximum practical 
use to the business executive. 


| States in which the merchandising in- 
formation service is already in use by 
|local chambers are: Massachusetts, Rhode 
| Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
| Vania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and Colorado. 

Important cities with cooperating com- 
mercial bedies include: Boston, Hartford, 
Providence, New York, Brooklyn, Erie, 
|Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Savan- 
nah, Birmingham, New Orleans, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Tulsa and Dallas. 





| The extent of the growing demand by 


business for adequate marketing informa- 
| tion is evidenced, it is pointed out, by the 
| fact that the Commerce Department alone 
extended over 500,000 such services on 


direct request during 1930, and nearly 
750,000 in 1931. 


ih 
mployment on Railways 
Increased During Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1,319,315 employes receiving $189,407,457 
during March last year. 
The tabulation follows: 
Number 
1,319,315 
- 1,331,138 
1,337,331 
1,317,399 
309,793 


Pay 
$189,407,.457 
187,319,049 
186,713,283 
182,825,313 
183,864,067 
178,176,420 
170,643,428 
171,648,835 
155,490,976 
154,339,180 
149,146,229 
132,038,534 
139,969,839 


March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 1931 
August, 1931 
September, 
October, 1931 
November, 
December, 1931 
January, 1932 .... oe 
February, 1932 ........ 
March, 1932 


¢ It Covers All + 


Lit Insurance—the 
most adaptable factor in modern 
business and finance—covers prac- 
tically every phase of family protec- 
tion and personal security. 


Now, in a single contract, 
known as the JOHN HAN- 
COCK RETIREMENT 
FUND POLICY, are com- 
bined its two most important 
functions—family protection 
and old-age income. 


The arrangement is attractively 
simple. There should be room for 
it in your family budget. Send for 
our booklet describing this policy, 
entitled, “Your Family—Their Fu- 
ture and Yours.” 


Ure INSURANCE Comp, 
OF BosTON, MassACHUSETTS 


Address Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


U.S. D. 


ia: 












ade Situation 
Unimproved in 
t. Louis District 


siness as a Whole Shows| 
Smallest Volume During 
Recent Years, Federal Re-| 
kerve Bank Says 





















































|. Louis, Mo., May 30—Business as a| 
e in the eighth Federal reserve dis- 
failed to improve during the 30 daps | 
ng May 23, and save in a limited num- 
of lines directly affected by seasonal 
ences, the volume was below that of 
similar period immediately preceding, 
h at the lowest point in recent years, | 


ording to the monthly review of the} 
Heral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, re- 
sed for publication as of May 31. | 
In cases where April volume was larger | 
n for March, the increases were! 
aller than the usual average. The first} 
f of May, also, has shown no marked! 
terment, though more favorable 
ather has tended to stimulate retail 























































































































brk and the growth and development of | 
h crops. 

“The output at manufacturing establish- 
ents was sms!ler in April than in March, 
hd this curtailment extended to indus-| 
es which ordinarily increase their pro- | 
Mtion at this time of year. There has! 
een no noticeable deviation from the pol- 
y of extreme conservatism which has ob-| 
pined in purchasing by merchants and| 
e public during the past 18 months. The | 
verage volume of advance orders on books | 
f wholesaling and manufacturing inter- 
sts on May 1 was the smallest for that 
particular date in more than a decade.” 


Financial Situation | 

The section summarizing financial con- | 
Hitions in the district follows in full texv: 
The principal developments in the bank- 
fing and financial situation in the Eighth 
District during the past 30 days have 
been a continued decline in loans and de- 
posits of the commercial banks, a mod- 
erate increase in investments of these in- 
stitutions, a further easing of the credit 
situation as a whole and a lower trend in 
interest rates. Calls on the banks for 
agricultural financing were less in evi-| 
dence than in past years, due to the fact 
that farmers are producing this year’s 
crops at smaller cost than usual and be- | 
cause their needs are being partly supplied | 
by governmental and other agencies. 
Generally through the district, but more | 
particularly in the South, borrowings of | 
country banks from their city correspon- | 
dents are in smaller volume than a year 
ago. 




































































































































































Withdrawals from savings accounts | 






banks showed an’ increase during April. 
Loans of Memebr Banks 














comtinued the steady decline which began 






were approximately 6 per cent and 23 per 
ent smaller, respectively, than a month 
nda year earlier. Deposits also pursued 
e downward course of earlier in the 
ear, reaching a new low point on May 11. 
Between April 13 and May 11, invesments 
these banks increased slightly, but were 
ill 7 per cent smaller than on the cor- 
Psponding date in 1931. 

Borrowings of all member banks from 
the Federal reserve bank receded rather 
sharply during the period, and touched 
a new low point for the year at the mid- 
dle of May, though still at a considerably 
higher level than a year ago. Holdings of 
Government securities by the Federal re- 
serve bank, which had been fairly con- 
stant earlier in the year, turned upward 
in late April, and at the middle of May 
represented the highest aggregate in re- 
‘cent years. 

At St. Louis banks prevailing interest 
rates were as follows: 
loans 414 to 5% per cent; collateral 
loans, 4%2 to 6 per cent; loans secured by 
warehouse receipts, 444 to 5% per cent; 
interbank loans, 5 to 6 per cent; cattle 
loans, 5 to 7 per cent. 
























































































Retail Sales Lower 
In Atlanta Region 


Wholesale Trade Also Declines, 
Says Reserve Bank 


Atlanta, Ga., May 30.—For the first 
four months of 1932, retail sales in the 
sixth Federal reserve district have been 
22.3 per cent, and wholesale trade 27.9 
per cent, less than the same period in 
1931, according to the monthly review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, just 
released for publication. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Available business statistics for April 
indicate gains in prospective building and 
construction activities, pig iron production, 
in consumption of fertilizer, in debits to 
individual accounts, and in daily ayerage 
department store sales over March. Cot- 
ton comsumption declined from March 
and was smaller than a year »go, and most 
other series compare unfavorably with 


t es. 
Total department 
eclined by 1.5 per cent, but on a daily 
verage basis increased 2.3 per cent, over 
arch, and averaged 28.4 per cent less 
an in April, 1931, Wholesale trade de- 
clined 4.8 per cent in April, after increas- 
ing in February and March, and averaged 
30 per cent less than a year ago. For the 
first four months of 1932, retail sales have 
been 22.3 per cent, and wholesale trade 
7.9 per cent, smaller than in that part of 
31. Debits to individual accounts at 26 






















5 per cent over March, but were 14 per 
t less than in April, 1931. 


ber, and contract awards for the dis- 
t as a whole were the greatest since 
tober. Permits increased 64.1 per cent, 
id contracts 40.8 per cent, over the low 
figures for March. Consumption of cotton 
in three States of this district declined by 
an average of 17 per cent from March to 
April and was 11.5 per cent less than in 
April a year ago, but for the nine months 
of the cotton season average 2.1 per cent 
greater than a year ago. 

Exports of cotton from the United States 
declined seasonally in April, but were 39 
per cent greater than in April, 1931. Total 
pig iron production in Alabama gained 4 
per cent, and the daily average increased 
7.5 per cent, in April over March, but was 
substantially less than a year ago. 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 







Changes of status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended May 27 were an- 
nounced May 28 by the Federal Reserve 
as follows: 
bed by National Bank: First State 
rehison, Tex., $25,000; Deposit li- 
~assumed by the First National 

Tex., $1 
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General Activity of Business 
Lower in Philadelphia Section 


| 


Flow of Credit 


Is Quickened in | 
Kansas City Area 


Only One Bank Suspension Recorded in Past 
Three Months, Says Reserve Review 
‘Money Volume of -Bank 


Philadelphia, Pa., May se-<Geners) | over the past year has been about 20 per | | 
business activity has declined in the third | cent, little greater than the decline shown | Debits Is 3.5 Per Cent | 
Federal Reserve District since the middle| by all reporting banks outside of New| z ‘ 

Greater Than in Preced- | 
ing Five-week Period 


of last month, according to the monthly | York City. | 
business review of the Federal Reserve | Sales of investments are indicated by 
Bank of Philadelphia, released for publi-| the fact that the security holdings of the 
cation as of May 31. | reporting banks increased only 22 millions 

Only one bank has closed in the dis-| between April 20 and May 18, despite the 
trict since the middle of February, while | allotment to them of more than 40 mil- 
four have reopened, according to the re- 








Kansas City, Mo., May 30—The velocity 
of bank credit increased somewhat during | 


de, besides proving favorable for farm| yr 


3 tinue practically unchanged.” 


/in bank loans to customers. 


«Loans of the reporting member banks | — 
in the middle of March and on May 1 Vo 


Prime commercial | 


store sales in April | 


porting clearing house centers gained | 


view. 


jlions of new Government securities on | 
| May 2. 
“In April retail trade showed a rather| and net demand deposits rose from 609 to 





Time deposits increased slightly 


exceptional gain over the previous month,” | 617 millions, probably reflecting increased 
the review states, “while sales.at whole-| balances to the credit of other banks and | 
sale declined; the dollar volume of both | the deposit of funds paid out by the} 


was nearly one-quarter less than a year | Treasury. 


ago, a fact which coincides with a drop! 
in prices of large proportions. Output of | 
manufacturers continued downward, | 
reaching in April a new low level. 

“Coal mining increased, although for | 


Sales of Investments 


In Period Analyzed 


On May 18 this bank held 60 millions | 


| Ss 
wee 


the year to date, total volume was consid-| under discount, a decrease of 10 millions | 


erably smaller than last year. 


The decrease in 


were larger, while those for dwellings|the month was due mainly to payments 
were smaller in April than March. Farm-| by banks in some of the larger cities out- 


ing has progressed at about the usual} 


ate. 

“Industrial employment in April was re- 
duced further, except for building and 
some occupations, largely service in char- 


side of Philadelphia. 


Since March 2 borrowings of Philadel- | 


phia banks have fallen from 62 to 11 mil- 
lions, while accommodation 
country banks has decreased from 64 to 


extended to} 


April and early May in the tenth Fed- 
eral reserve district, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, just made pubilc, 
The money volume of bank debits in the 
district for the five weeks ended May 4 was 





This Month 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax $20,419,764.56 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 31,544,010.94 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business May 26, 1932 


Made Public May 28, 1932 





Corresponding Corresponding | 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
Year Year 1931 


$26 667,701.84 


$893,723,670.52 $1,562,595,904.80 | 
41,707,521.68 


452,282,162.64 512,340,113.70 | 





Total $51,963,775.50 
CUPROEE orcs scene cces acess cctees 15,700,433.33 
Miscellaneous receipts— 

Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 

Principal—foreign obligations 

Interest—foreign obligations. 






Railroad securities .......... 55,557.91 
Pll GENE. oc ci ncseceses 188,584.63 
Panama Canal tolls, etc 1,604,709.42 
Other miscellaneous .. 2,663 499.22 


$68,375,223.52 $1,346,005,833.16 $2,074,936,018.50 | 
24,420,812.75 308 ,076,328.31 346,314,965.81 | 
| 
aire rc ee eee 2,146,490.73 
SEL GIOOO vce vccsvudose 
70,260.68 1,435,437.70 16,521,439.83 | }, 
794,020.57 19,560,472.21 7,225,342.36 
1,626,972.59 20,454,066.59 24,346,171.99 
2,989,227.66 38,817 ,835.63 51,283,933.53 





$72,176,560.01 


3.5 per cent greater than for the preceding | Expenditures: 


five weeks. It was, however, 28 per cent 
majler than for the corresponding five 
s in 1931. 


Production Costs Adjusted 
The district summary of business con- 


Awards/in four weeks to the lowest figure since | gitions follows in full text: 
of contracts for nonresidential buildings |the end of September. 


Agriculture and business in general 
finds no encouragement in present prices 
but production and distributive costs are 
being adjusted to prevailing conditions 
wherever possible, and indications now are 
that burdensome inventories and surpluses 
of manufactured goods and farm com- 


; ; 2 ; he modities are becoming adjusted, volun- 
acter. Wage earnings declined in all in-|49 millions. The number of borrowing tarily or swuahantastty. ry near-by de- 
dustrial occupations, except building, an-| banks continues large, but has declined | mands. F D 


thracite, quarrying, laundries, and dyeing | 
and cleaning establishments. 


Currency Demand 
Shows Little Change 


“During the past month member bank | 
loans to customers have declined further. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Currency demand changed little, but the| ment; 


banks gained funds from other districts, 


| Probably owing in part to investment} jions in favor of the district w 


sales, and they reduced their borrowings 
from the reserve bank. Rates on prime 
commercial loans at large city banks con- 


| 


The section dealing with financial aie 
ditions in the Philadelphia district fol- | 
lows in full text: 

During the last quarter there has been 


little change in rates on prime commer-| banks’ reserve deposits, and the remainder | 


cial loans. Lessened business activity and | 
lower prices for commodities and securi- | 


| ties were reflected in a continued decline | 


The banks, 
have materially reduced their borrowings 
from the reserve bank, obtaining the 
funds in part from the sale of invest- 
ments. Only one bank has closed in this 
district since the middle of February, while 
four have reopened, 

The decrease in loans to customers 
amounted to 15 millions at the reporting | 
| banks in the four weeks ended May 18,! 
but this was only about half as great as! 


was at a much reduced rate, and for the/ the drop in the preceding five weeks. De-| Treasury. 
first time in a number of months, the/| creases in the past two months have been| mainly disbursed within the district, as 
amount of such accounts held by selected | equally divided betwet.: loans secured by| may be noted from the fact, mentioned | 

| Stocks and bonds and those which are | earlier, that only 714 millions was taken | 


; not so secured. The decline in total loans! 


| 


lume of Business and Bank Deposits 
Decline in Minneapolis Reserve Distric 


slightly since the middle of April, al- 
though an increase is usual at this time. 

The cash reserves of the bank 
a decline in the last four weeks, owing 


principally to payments by the bank for | 


27 millions of United States securities, our 
participation in the system’s open market 
purchases, and transfers for the Govern- 
other commercial and financial 
transactions showed a balance of 20 mil- 


ably was due in part to sale of securities. 
Withdrawal of Funds 
By Treasury Operations 


About 714 millions of funds was with-| 


drawn from the market by Treasury opera- 
tions 2% millions was added to member 


apparently was used largely to reduce bor- 
rowings from the reserve bank. Currency 
payments and receipts were nearly equal. 
Two new Government security 
were made on May 2. Subscriptions from 
this district totaled 369 millions or nearly 


New York District. The allotment locally 
was 54 millions, of which 52 millions was 
paid for by deposit credit at subscribing 
banks. 

Government deposits, however, increased 
only 21 millions from April 20 to May 18, 
indicating large withdrawals by the 
The funds so withdrawn were 


from the local market by the Treasury 


7 





| Minneapolis, Minn., May 30—The vol-| 
| ume of business in the ninth Federal re-| 
serve district during April and the first | 
part of May was smaller than the volume 
in the corresponding periods last year, | 
according to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, just 
released for publication. 

The district summary of banking follows | 
in full text: | 

Banking developments in the district) 
were not important during the five weeks | 
ended May 18. Deposits of city banks in- 
creased moderately during the three weeks 
ended May 11, but decresaed seasonally 
| during the next week. City bank deposits | 
in the middle of May were at the lowest | 
point of the year, which is the customary | 
condition, and is usually followed by a 
sharp increase in deposits as real estate 
tax payments are made. As compared 


| 





‘Retail Trade in Canada 
Active in Many Lines 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


the Canadian National Railways, which 
means the reopening of one Nova Scotia 
blast furnace. Both wholesale and retail 
hardware is moving at a fairly brisk pace. 
; Sales of Summer shoe lines are slacken- 
| ing. Men’s clothing industry is quiet. 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner Leys A. 
| France, Toronto, states that Ontario em- 
| ployment is falling off because of curtailed 
| manufacturing schedules in iron and steel 
| plants and reduced government highway 
| construction. 
| Aviation activity is confined to flying in 
the northern part of Ontario in connec- 
tion with mining surveys, photographic ex- 
| Ploration, and passengers and freight 
| service to inaccessible mining areas. Air- 
| plane freight and passenger service has 
| opened between Toronto and Buffalo. 

A good fruit crop is expected in Ontario 
with an increased production of cherries, 
| but a decrease in the pear and apple crops. 
| There is a good demand for California 
| raisins. Gold production in the province 
| has been increased steadily through the 
use of more efficient milling practices. 
| Coal from the government-subsidized | 
| Nova Scotia bituminous mines is appearing 
}on the Toronto market in small amounts, | 
to be sold to Ontario industrial users dur- | 
ing the navigation season. A slight im-| 
| provement has been noted in the scale of 
| wash goods, men’s clothing, hosiery and, 
| knit goods. Textile mills generally are 
| active. Some of the low cost plants are 
| operating at capacity. 
| According to Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Aylwin Probert, Winnipeg, there 
| has been some improvement in hardware 





with last year, deposits of city member 
banks on May 18 were 17 per cent lower. 
Loans to customers by city member 
banks decreased slightly during five weeks 
ending May 18, and other invested funds 
of these banks increased slightly. Loans 


to customers were 11 per cent lower than | 


@ year ago, whereas other invested funds 
were practically equal to the total a year 
ago. These banks were borrowing a small 
amount from the Federal Reserve Bank on 
May 18, whereas a year ago they were en- 
tirely out of debt to this bank. 

Country member banks continued to in- 
crease their borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve Bank during the five weeks ending 


May 18, and on that date, their borrowings | 


from this bank were $10,756,000, as com- 
pared with $3,841,000 on May 29 last year. 
Borrowings by banks from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank were the largest total since 
the fall of 1924. The increase in borrow- 
ings by country banks during recent weeks 
was chiefly in the eastern half of the dis- 
trict. 

Country member bank deposits de- 
creased slightly between the daily average 


show | 


hich prob- | 


issues | 


| one-fifth of all subscriptions outside of the | 


Sun | 


| Merc 
t and 


| for March and the daily average for April.! changed at 314 per cent. 
ized the purchase of 15,000 tons of rails for This is a seasonal occurrence. Deposits at| rates were practically 


With butterfat and eggs bringing the | Excess of expenditures 


lowest prices in over 30 years, fat hogs 
selling the lowest since 1897, finished cat- 
tle the lowest since 1911, and grain prices 
sagging somewhat during the month, the} 
United States Department of Agirculture | 
index of farm prices declined to 59 per 
cent of the 1909-1914 average in April, a 
|new low for the present movement. } 

Butter registered an additional decline 
of 3 cents per pound the first three weeks 
of May and hogs, at a low top of $3.05 
per hundredweight on May 23, were the 
| lowest since 1896. 


| Crop Planting Well, Advanced 


| 


| 
| 
| By the third week in May the cates | 
;of corn, cotton, vegetables, and other field 
crops was well advanced although delayed | 
somewhat in April by cool weather. Al- 
jfalfa cutting was under way throughout | 
| most of the district and the movement | 
of the Ozark strawberry crop was ae | 


|completed, with berries from the northern 
}part of the District beginning to ripen. | 
Winter wheat prospects for this district | 
| were reduced 8.9 per cert in April, with | 
| additional injury in May indicated from | 
| reports. | 
| In general the agricultural program, | 
|with the exception of Winter wheat, in-| 
dicates a seeded acreage in keeping with | 
| preceding years, but production costs are 
jbeing reduced wherever possible, with | 
|family labor being more extensively em- | 
ployed and the hiring of help reduced 
to a mihimum. 
Sales at both wholesale and retail were | 
|/in approximately the same volume for 
April as for the preceding month, but, as 
compared to April, 1931, wholesalers’ sales | 
declined 23.9 per cent and sales at 35 de- 
partment stores declined 249 per cent. 
handise stocks at department stores 
reporting wholesales houses were 
practically unchanged for the month, but 
showed substantial reductions for the year. 
Tenth District production of flour dur- 
ing April increased slightly as compared | 
to April, 1931, but that of crude oil was 
off 23.1, bituminous coal 27.6, cement 80.6, | 
and building contracts awarded 56 per | 
cent. Zinc ore and lead ore shipments de- 
clined 47.8 and 52.5 per cent, respectively. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City has increased its holdings of United 
States securities $16,102,000, and member | 
banks of the district have reduced their 
| indebtedness to this bank $14,287,328 since | 
; March 2, 





» 


| 
| 
smaller in April than in the same month | 
last year. | 

Interest rates at Minneapolis declined in 
recent weeks. The Minneapolis commer- 
cial banks decreased their lending rate 
on prime loans from 5-5% per cent on| 
April 15 to 4%-5 per cent on May 15. The 
rate quoted by brokers on commercial 
paper was 3% per cent net to borrower | 
|on April 30, as compared with 4% per cent | 
a month earlier. The discount rate of the | 
Federal Reserve Bank remained un-| 
All of these 
the same as the | 


country member banks were 17 per cent‘ rates quoted a year ago. | 


Further Expansion in Automobile Output 





Among Developments in Domestic Trade 


Among the constructive delvelopments in 
the general business situation during the 


| week ended May 21, was the further ex- 


pansion in automobile output, which has 
contributed to the steady demand for steel 
the latter industry also having recorded 


|some improvement in operations during 


the current month, according to the weekly 


review of the Survey of Current Business | 


issued by the Department of Commerce 
May 29, which follows in full text: 

Prices of a number of leading agricul- 
tural products showed some improvement, 
notably wheat, cooton, sugar, rubber, silk 
and coffee. Fisher’s composite price in- 
dex of 120 commodities again declined. 


Financial indicators show a continuation 
of the trends of the preceding week. Loans 
and discounts of reporting members banks 
underwent a further shrinkage of $56,000,- 
000 as a result of approximately equal 
reductions in loans on securities and com- 
mercial loans. 


Government securities with no correspond- 
ing gain for investments in other securi- 
ties. Reserve with the Federal Reserve 


























Total investments of the} 
| banks declared as a result of the sale of 


—ennes + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly Sharege 1923-25=100) 


| banks continued to increase as a conse.- | 
quence. Federal reserve credit increased | 
$69,000,000 through additional Government 
security purchases of $81,000,000. Demand 
jand time deposits decreased, and both | 
classes dropped below the level of the end | 
of April. Money in circulation showed no 
marked change for the week, but com- 
merical failures increased. Stock and 
bond prices were again lower, but the de- 
cline in stocks were smallest since the 
most recent downward move started in 
mid-March. Bank debits, outside New 
York, reveal some increase in the turnover 
| of bank deposits, but the average for the 
| first three weeks of May was under that 
for the same period*of April. 


For the week. ended May 14, increased 
production was reported for the electric | 
power, lumber, steel and automobile in-| 
dustries. The April advance in construc- | 
tion contract awards has continued dur-| 
ing May with a further increase in the 
daily average of contracts let. Freight car | 
loadings, however, made another disap-| 
pointing record for the. week, falling to 
the extremely low total of 517,667 cars. 


MABTIOTOL sos cs doccccteconeveccsees $171,381,941.40 
Public debt— 
ROUEINEE soc te ses cevcesesevevess 13,626,449.86 








Ce SUNG ois cccpccceccecs 28,225,000.00 
Refunds of receipts— 

Customs 1,027,337.38 

Internal revenue . 6 405,630.28 
Postal deficiency ... 20,000 ,000.00 
Ps ie eee 797 873.84 


ronson Finance Corpora- 
ME GUNG 5 pat binseeKineasdueses 
Subscription to stock of Federal 

a ee eee eee 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


158,579,075.29 


6,939,733.28 


$406,983,041.33 





$98,507,517.77 $1 ,734,349,973.60 


$2,615,375,960.60 | 


$186,711,251.68 $2,296,541,860.47 $2,050,271,943.01 | 





U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT | Heserve Credit 
Demand _ Declines 


In Chicago Region 


| Loans and Discounts of 


Member Banks Also Con- 


tinue Downward Trend, 
Monthly Review States 


Chicago, Ill., May 30.—The demand for 


92'601,597.85 | Federal reserve bank credit, as well as. 


oans and discounts of reporting member 


banks in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District, continued their downward trend 
between the middle of April and the mid-. 


|dle of May, according to the monthly 
business conditions report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, just released for 


16,966,532.59  497,576,477.93  516,713,076.29 
, ’ » | publication. 
ee eee cane The district summary follows in full 
somata, ion gmats atten | “y ; 
5,047,110. ,701,979. 933,687.32 The merchandising of commodities a 
10 990.78 oreoataeo; — 148.017.315-34/ retail in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
cei a “| District expanded seasonally during April, 
500,000,000.00 0... .... es eee and production of certain foodstuffs like- 
714.243,740.00 | wise gained, but wholesale distribution 
117,203,749.02 " 178,339,997.85 | 2nd manufacturing activity, with few ex- 
200,000.000.00 224,000,000.00 | ceptions, pursued a downward trend. 
20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 Steel Output Continues Low 
onsen 9 2p6-000.00| Steel production in April held to the 





$216,939,149.67 $4,369,058,294.09 $3,600,890,552.31 | 





$334,806,481.32 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 





$118,431,631.90 


$2,634 708,320.49 $985,514,591.71 





















































*Excess of credits (deduct). 
Receipts afi expenditures for June reaching 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


thorized amount is expended. After that they 
trict under trust funds. 


Act Raising ‘Gas’ Tax | 
In Alabama Held Valid 


Montgomery, Ala., May 28. | 
The Alabama Supreme Court has held) 


| constitutional the 1931 Act (No. 743, Sec.| added to the list of securities legal for 


2) increasing the gasoline tax to 5 cents 
per gallon. The case is entitled Woco 
Pep Co. v. S. R. Butler, as State Tax 


Commissioner. 
| 
! 


Effect of Tax Revision 
In New Hampshire Towns 


Concord, N. H., May 28.| 


Of 135 towns whose 1932 tax rate has | 
been approved by the New Hampshire | 
tax commission, 124 will have lower rates 
than a year ago, one will have the same 
rate and 10 will have higher rates, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the commis- 
sion on May 26. | 


Interstate Utility” Operation 


Shown at Federal Inquiry 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


these circuits cross? A. Three. Kentucky- 
Tllinois, Dllinois-Indiana and Illinois-Missouri. 

Q. What was the total interstate movement 
across these States boundaries during 1930? 
A. 29,058,839 kilowatt hours. | 

Q. In which direction does the interstate | 
movement predominate? A. Into the State of 
Tilinois. 

Q. How did the total interstate movement 
by the Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany compare with the total interstate move- 
ment in the United States in 1929? 


A. It was .23 per cent of the total United 
States movement. 

Q. How did the total company interstate 
movement compare with the total generation 
in the United States in 1929 and 1930? 

A. It was 03 per cent in both years. 

Q. During the year 1930, did the Central 
Illinois Public Service Company produce any 
gas for distribution in the State of Illinois? 

A. Yes. 645,994.81 thousand cubic feet of 
manufactured gas. 

Q. In addition to the gas produced, did the 
company procure gas from other companies? 

A. Yes, 175,317.57 thousand cubic feet, mak- 
ing a total available for disposition of 821,- 
512.38 thousand cubic feet 

Q. Was this gas procured in the State of 
Illinois? | 

A. No.” It was procured from the Indiana} 
Consumers Gas.and By-Products Company, 
located in the State of Indiana. 

Q. How did the Central Illinois Public Serv-| 











May May fy May May May May May May 
trade especially in seasonal lines, in the 21 14 1 23 16 24 17 25 18 - Company -Sapes of the total amount of 
| Prairie Province. Harness and leather cee 1932 1932 1932 19311931 1930 1930 1928 1929" 4 ‘The company took 189,466,90 thousand cu- 
| sales are 25 per cent higher than @ year) ~.oosite ine x—New York Timest.. S61 810 786 972 035 909 20ne 1080) too Seek for Ie Ove Use mers wivate oom. 
|ago. Machinery and transportation equip-| Composite inaex—Business Week}... 58.0 57.3 78.5 79.6 95.2 98.3 107.7 108.4 | Cinema reported 90781.51 as lost and un- 
ment are dull and no improvement is an- PRODUCTION: as tb ie 0 ek ee as Se 

| ticipated. New car sales are 50 per cent) Bituminous coal primates (da. av.) |. 327 -.. ... 811... 1207 -- 1264|_@ At what point on the Indiana-Ilinois 
| under last season, but the market for used Cariie Feceipts ..s.sscccecestenesesecs i 39 46 166 753 105 12 713 16.3) Stete boundary did this gas cross? A. At 6 
cars is brisk. Sales of accessories are} Cotton receipts ........seececeseeeees 19.2 258 19.2 22.3 33.5 1396 7 1335 1342 | What, 2 ae, one ae a 
hi: wikad abbeoedenstansuae wer 3 t ’ i : . d 
fy E- pone aieveshects Freight Gar Weeds n.enssis.sses0es su, 280 55-7 188 977.9 (97.0 969+ 110.7 1002 tranegelt this pus Semi indians inte Hitncts? 

eR | nye Si rn pe 700 *75.7 656 67.5 69.0 76.9 76.0 85.7 76.1 . bee 
| Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt, Van- Ener aueduction® nah : 411 402 680 *784 982 1002 101.7 106.9 * Now far did this pipe line extend into 

, 7 ; 7 5 123. . ; nois? 
| couver, B. C., states ry pe has oe ol gp tee pn meer Ma — Th i 3 iss ¥ a ans | A. The line extended as far as Effingham, 
a seasonal improvement in the sale o mie iain 718 499 1026 741 593 385 524 51.3  Ill., and served the towns of Kansas, Ashmore, 
wearing apparel in British Columbia. Con- WHOLESALE PRICES: Charleston, Mattoon, Neoga, Sigel and Effing- 
siderable activity has developed in porta-| pisner's Index (1926—100)— ham. 
| ble mining machinery and other similar) all commodities (120) .....sssesres 61.1 614 616 71.0 71.8 884 88.7 95.9 95.9| @. How does the quantity of gas transmitted 
|equipment. Crop prospects are excellent; Agricultural products (30) ~....... 42.9 434 43.7 60.9 616 93.2 934 98.0 98.1 neees ee Indiana Hilinols State Hine. for use 
| j Nonagricultural products (90) 656 658 65.7 740 745 856 863 943 942 by the Cenera nois Public rvice Company 
and sales of agricultural machinery are) oper, electrolytic .........+++ 37.7 39.1 39.9 63.0, 63.8 92.8 920 129.0 129.0|compare with the quantity produced by the | 
| expected to increase. | Cotton, middling, New York 21.7 210 21.7 342 349 60.3 60.7 71.7 172.4) Illinois Public Service Company? A. 27.17 per | 
| Iron and steel composite .... 71.5 71.6 71.7 75.8 75.8 81.1 81.7 89.7 89.7 | cent. | 
Roe Pp | Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 41.1 403 395 S66 566 775 76.0 775 179.8 Q. How did this interstate movement of gas 
Certain Cottonseed Rates | FINANCIAL: E compare with the total quantity of gas man- | 
° Bank debits outside New York City.. 66.6 = ry 22 ae ins ime 135.8 143 ufectured im She Waites weotes by all compa- 
Sus ended In Southwest Bank loans and discounts .....-++++++. 93.3 9 8 . 9. ‘ 29. nies? 4 s .06 per cent. > 
Sa eet taat tt Tsce ens" 1769 162 7 1att 196.3 1383 1179 ion 1007 67 Publication of excerpts from tran- 
; e Gasenees . 176.5 i . , ; ; ; 
By an order entered May 27, in and| ee Se iis eas 83.1 846 86.2 109.5 109.0 107.7 1079 97.9 96.9| script of testimony will be continued | 
Docket No. 3752, the Interstate Commerce | Interest rates— : ae ee in the issue of June 1. 
Commission suspended from May 28, 1932,| Call money ...... 4 es os me 333 3 737 1318 218.2 sii coast 
ney .* J *. a. - Se 
schedules proposing to establish arrange- | , Te sp circulatio 1124 112.4 1125 962 96.2 922 923 962 963 Moisture in Soil 
ments for cracking, crushing, delinting or | Ney demand deposits :: 92.2 92.3 91.8 113.9 1141 1109 1115 1061 1088 

other manufacturing processes on cotton) Stock prices .....----+- 498 50.1 50.5 131.0 139.9 231.7 2349 249.8 2564 | A simple hygrometer for showing the mois- 
| seed at points in Texas on the St. Louis| Time deposits .......:.seeeecsereeeees 125.1 125.9 125.8 163.4 163.2 157.3 156.6 149.7 149.9 ture content of the ground litter of the forest | 


Southwestern Railway Company of Texas 
when the products are reforwarded via 
that line, which would result in reductions. 





*Revised. 


+Relative to weekly average 1929-1931 per week shown, 
¢Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 
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has been designed by the Forest Service. 
may be used to nelp 

cast the danger of fo: 
Agriculture.) 


It 
to determine and to fore- 
rest fires.—Department of 


4 


| 








For total expenditures the items 
| general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


| serially. 





Principal—foreign obligations.. ............ 214,000.00 ....... neha $29,479,117.64 
EE ER SEE ccc be ccVaesek 4. cncccegece Sus 660 seas GILMOUR vcedisivccutssé | 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal yeserve banks and | 
Federal intermediate credit 
RAST cheSciet GaNddeacs S0SdabensaGs Seasdiaverin 21,294.27 90,912.23 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc..... ........505- jks oe 42,500.00 75,650. 
SPE Adu eaees SS Os bevey teas $1,967 ,221.97 4,516.218.38 25,395,549.92 27,746,614.19 
NEE Woke F4 thi K52 20068 CKoR ROD $1,967,221.97 $4,730,218.38 $25,460,344.19 $57,392,294.06 
Expenditures: 
URES COS SUCIPORROMUD cccccccce aesennsauess “suaasdicnns $64,500.00 $29,432,500.00 
OE Sic ca cerdtecepccscccsetoses $8,343,217.14 $3,940,839.50 65,975,142.81 46 860,693.24 
TORR) cecccnccssccccseveceeens $8 343,217.14 $3,940,839.50 $66 039,642.81 $76,293,193.24 
NN OE INO wovac cts ee0aedésas. caceataeeae SUSPEND «= 64k a bckwaneeas  <0«Becaheeeves 
Excess of expenditures ............ $6,375,995.17 eetukee beh $40,579,298.62 $18,900,899.18 | 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND re wl 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts ....... $72,176,560.01 $98,507,517.77 $1,734,349,973.60 $2,615,375,960.60 
Total special fund receipts ....... 1,967 ,221.97 4,730,218.38 25,460,344.19 57,392,294.06 
| RE ee reer rrr ry err erie '74,143,781.98 $103,237,736.15 $1,759,810,317.79 $2,672,768 ,254.65 
Total general fund expenditures. . $406,983,041.33 $216,939,149.67 $4,369,058,294.09 $3,600,890,552.31 
Total special fund expenditures... 8,343,217.14 3,940,839.50 66 039,642.81 76,293,193.24 
UNE Shade ews ceenga sd oorvectuacs $415,326,258.47 $220,879,989.17 $4,435,097,936.90 $3,677,183,745.55 
| Excess of expenditures ............ $341,182,476.49 $117,642,253.02 $2,675,287,619.11 1,004,415,490.89 
TRUST FUNDS e on 
Receipts: | 
District of Columbia ............ $1,105,116.86 $1,140,418.11 $34,519,144.01 $35,064,106.76 | 
Government life insurance fund 4,963,341.05 5,296 466.41 65,654,961 .86 73,674,625.04 | 
| SHEET Wecrece Keser ncvvcvesncesves 440,203.09 2,962,166.65 6,172,132.51 11,064,912.22 | 
MD uN ESs cb ouEs ces wecsectcnceeae $6 508,661.00 $9,399,051.17 “$106 346,238 38 $119,803,644.02 
ene: . at | 
istrict of Columbia (see note 1) $3,501,889.86 $4,304,616.00 $33,996 648.16 $33,777 ,275.69 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. ‘ 1,240,879.48 1,672,642.69 19,769,908.92 17,547,474.66 
Investments :........+. 3,368,621.70 4,611,672.24 46,891 ,231.57 53 ,434,726.10 | 
| DEREE co escccccccvecveccos , 2,201,110,11 2,989,169.05 5,643,560.60 11,421,107.56 | 
i eee $10,312,501.15 $13,578,099.98  $106,301,349.25  $116,180,584.01 
 ONRIONG. OF CROGIEE occces cavccrtecnas ‘srandraernsar $44,889.13 $3,623,060.01 | 
| Bxcoss of expenditures ............ $3,803,840.15  $4.179,048.81 «06... seen | 


the Treasury in July are included. 


are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 


or District of Columbia under 


Public Utilities Accepted 
For Maine Bank Investments 


Augusta, Me., May 30.) 
Three public utility issues have been 


Maine savings bank investment. 


They include: Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Llectric Co, B 5s, 1952; Northern Penn- 
sylvania Power Co. Ist & Ref. A 5s, 1956; 
and Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. 1st 


and Ref. F 5s, 1962. | 


Maine Offers Two Million 
In Road And Bridge Bonds | 


Augusta, Me., May 30. 

Governor Gardiner and the executive 
council have authorized the State Treas- 
urer to seek bids on a tender of $2,000,000 | 


of higway and bridge bonds. The issue is | 
to bear interest at 4 per cent and mature 

Bids will be received until | 
June 15. . 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- | 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended May 25, aggregated $5,587,000,000, or | 
13 per cent below the total reported for 
the preceding week and 44 per cent be- 
low the total for the corresponding week 


low level of recent months, despite a 


slight improvement in new business, while 


pig iron output touched a new low point. 
Shipments and new orders of steel and 
malleable castings declined d g the 
month, as did those of furniture manu- 
facturers in the district. Shoe produc- 
tion was less, following two months of 
expansion. 

Building construction, as reflected in 
contracts awarded, declined in April, while 


such improvement as took place in the 
00 | movement 


of building materials was 
smaller than usual. Automobile produc- 
tion, on the other hand, gained moder- 
ately over March, but failed to attain any 
large volume. A sharp curtailment 
place in manufacturing employment from 
the preceding month. 

Production of foodstuffs, such as meat, 
butter, and cheese, expanded in April over 
the preceding month, although sales of 
meat and butter declined in the com- 
parison. The movement of both wheat 
and feed grains continued small. Reports 
from county agents in the district indi- 
cate that the Spring pig crop is notice- 
ably smaller this year than last, but that 
of lambs somewhat larger. Rains in early 
May retarded corn planting and other 
farm work, though aiding growing vegeta- 
tion. . 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 


With the exception of the wholesale 
hardware trade, which recorded an un- 
usually large gain in April over March, 
reporting groups of wholesale trade ex- 
perienced a decline in sales during the 
month, 

The moderate expansion shown in repart- 


| ment store trade was seasonal in nature, 


while the decline from a year ago was the 
heaviest so far this year. There was only 
a slight gain in the retail shore trade, but 
that in the furniture trade was close to 
seasonal. Most chg!n groups had smaller 
sales in April than a month previous. 
Sales of automobiles at retail continued to 
increase, and wholesale distribution like- 


The demand for Federal Reserve bank 


| credit, as well as loans and discounts of 


reporting mexber banks in the district, 
continued their downward trend between 
the middle of April and the middle of 
May, and demand deposits of these banks 
likewise declined further. A small increase 
was noted, however, in investments and in 
time deposits over the period. 





Bids Opened for Issue 


Of Bills by Treasury 


Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 
nounced May 28 that the tenders for 
$100,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day 
Treasury bills, dated June 1, 1932, and ma- 
turing Aug. 31, 1932, which were offered 
on May 25, were opened at the Federal Re- 
serve banks on May 27. 

The total amount applied for was $296,- 
503,000. The highest bid made was 99.975, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 0.10 
per cent on an annual basis. The lowest 
bid accepted was 99.915, equivalent to an 
interest rate of about 0.34 per cent on an 
annual basis. Only part of the amount 
bie for at the latter price was accepted. 
The total amount of bids accepted was 
$100,022,000. The average price of Treas- 
ury bills to be issued is 99.919. The aver- 
age rate on a bank discount basis is about 
0.32 per cent.—(Department of the Treas- 
ury.) 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Bushwick 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, notice filed of in- 
tention to open branch at 1612 Broadway, 
Brooklyn. Bank of Sicily Trust Company, 
New York City, approval given to increase in 
capital stock from $1,600,000 to $1,800,000. 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, approval 
given to increase in capital stock from $10,- 
000,000 to $12,500,090. 





of last year. 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for | 
which figures have been published weekly | 


since January 1919 amounted to $5,154,- | 


| 000,000, as compared with $5,914,000,000 | 


the preceding week and $9,385,000,000 the | 
week ended May 27 of last year. (Federal | 
Reserve Board.) | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of May 28 


New York, May 28-—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certiled to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 


Ausf@ia (schilling) .............s005 . 9690 

Belgium (belga) ......... .0220 | 
Bulgaria (lev) .......... .7200 | 
Czechoslovakia (krone) -9670 | 
Denmark (krone) ...... -1715 | 
Engiand (pound) 2166 | 
Finland (markka) ........seseeeeses 7133 | 
France (f£7@MC) oo. scssseeeceeeseces 9498 | 





Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 







Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone 
Poland (zloty) 


Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) .. 








China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Tientsin tae)) 
China (Hongkong dollar) ........... 5000 
China (Mexican dollar) ............. 6562 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 1666 
China (Yuan dollar) .............5. 7916 
ee MED coon cus x0aeeaba 8000 | 
| India (rupee) ............ 5000 
Singapore (S.S.) (dollar) 5000 
Canada (dollar) .........++ 1562 
1 Gus (POGO) cncicccccideccanccccecsen $268 
Mexico peso, silver) ......seseeerees 2600 | 
Newfoundland (dollar) ....sseeeeeess 9000 
Argentina (peso, Old) ...sssseeeess 4211 
Brazil (milreis) ....ssseeseees ooeers 3833 | 
Chile (peso) ..... aoe .0000 
Uruguay (peso) .. +. 47.41666 | 


Colombia (PSO) ceccsescecesesessees 95.2400 


the 
Public 
Informed 


Stockholders 
and 


‘Because the 

Stockholder 

ts entitled to 
know 





HE North American Com- 

pany since 1924 has currently 
inquired of stockholders who have 
disposed of holdings whether lack 
of information influenced their 
decisions. Seldom has the Company 
found this to be so, for it makes 
special efforts to keep its stock- 
holder: informed. 
The Company has long urged all 
those who hold stock in other 
names to supply addresses so that 
periodic communications, regularly 
sent to stockholders, may be sent 
to them. Anyone else interested in 
these communications will al 
gladly be added to our mailing list. 
Ask for “Reports to Stoc! . 


The North American 
Company 


60 Broadway + New York 
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Reform in Government Administration Poli- 
cies and Expenditures Demanded as Result 
of Disturbed Economic Conditions 


By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


E interest of the average citizen in mat- 

ters of Government has never been so 

keen as it is today. From an almost 
complete indifference he has suddenly de- 
veloped a critical interest in every public 
question. 

He has become “tax-conscious.” He is ask- 
ing for changes in policy and procedure. He 
is demanding a reduction in the cost of Gov- 
ernment. 

He is condemning in unmeasured terms the 
undertakings, the expenditures and the serv- 
ices which his Government has recently en- 
“tered into by reason of his own insistence or 
his failure to voice his own objections. He 
is calling for a new and courageous leader- 
ship. 

It is quite true that the average govern- 
ment would present a different picture to- 
day if i*s citizens had exercised over a long 
period that interest and that participation 
in their government which its importance 
warrants and which are the elements of good 
citizenship. It is also true that these same 
citizens heretofore advocated, or at least 
accepted, the enlarged programs of govern- 
mental activity and service which they are 
now condemning. 

++ 

Nevertheless, every student of Government 
and every responsible ‘administrative official 
knows that the people are in earnest, an 
earnestness that is born of necessity, in 
their demands for a reduction in the cost of 
Government and that positive action in this 
direction can not long be delayed. 

It will not be enough for the administrator 
to point out that his expenditures are in 
response to an earlier demand for service. 
It will not be sufficient to hold that Govern- 
ment at its present scale of expenditure can 
not be curtailed. Government costs must be 
cut. 

There are new conditions facing our Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. There 
are new problems that have arisen, and there 
must be developed new plans and procedures 
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IS imperative that schools as well as 
other governmental agencies make greater 
efforts to economize during the coming 

year than they have in the past. Neverthe- 
less, those responsible for the financial ad- 
ministration of the public schools should keep 
in mind that while every effort must be made 
to balance budgets, the following general 
principles are of vital importance as controls: 

1. The elimination of teachers or the in- 
creasing of the number of pupils per teacher 
in general only servés to aggravate the exist- 
ing unemployment situation. 

2. The unnecessary reduction of salaries 
only adds to the reduced consuming power 
of the local community. 

3. Wherever the resources of the local com- 
munity makes it possible, needed major re- 
pairs to existing buildings and the construc- 
tion of needed new buildings should be un- 
dertaken in order to relieve the ‘unemploy- 
ment situation and to secure for the district 
the advantage of existing favorable prices. 

4. Education is the goose that lays the 
golden eggs of prosperity. Census experts in- 
form us that our population will soon become 
relatively static. This means that business 
men must depend in general for the expan- 
sion of their business not Upon more cus- 
tomers but upon better customers. 

Education, through the program now being 
developed in the public schools, especially in 
such subjects as art, music, health educa- 
tion, science, literature, citizenship and all 

* the fine and practical arts, refines and creates 
new economic wants and demands. It is this 
that makes the wheels of industry go round. 
From a business point of view we have not 
reached a condition of overproduction in 
education. 

5. We spend annually probably not less 
than $6,000,000,000 in insurance premiums for 
protection against fire, death, disease and 
accidents. Education provides at a rela- 
tively low cost social insurance essential not 
only to the development of the State and 
Nation, but also to its safety and happiness. 
Education can be depended upon to make its 
full contribution to the development of a 
stabilized prosperity for all. 

That economies can be made in many 
items of the budget is an undisputed fact. 
Operating costs, administrative costs, trans- 
portation costs and to a certain extent in- 
struction costs can be pruned temporarily 
to the considerable advantage of the tax- 
paying public and at no serious loss to the 
schools. Some items, however, are at an irre- 
ducible minimum for effective education. 

One baisc requirement is competent teach- 
ing. Men and women o: broad training and 
high personal qualities alone can render such 
service. Retrenchment in teachers’ salaries 
tends ultimately to retain the poorer teach- 
ers and to drive the better ‘teachers into 
other careers. At the same time, desirable 
candidates for teacher training in institu- 
tions may be discouraged by the economic 
unattractiveness of the field. 

Where drastic reductions must be made 
great care should be exercised so that there 
will be the least possible curtailment of edu- 
cation advantages. Hasty and ill-considered 
reductions in budgets may do harm to the 
education of children which can never be 
overcome. 

Whatever is eliminated of them at this 
time may be lost forever. Whatever money 
is saved by withholding educational oppor- 
tunity from children will not compensate 
the State and the taxpayer for the perma- 
nent injury which will result to the State 
through its future citizens. Let us take care 
that we do not balance the budget with the 
ignorance of children. 


to meet these conditions and new solutions 
for these pressing and important problems. — 

To say that a great change has come in 
the life of America is merely to state an 
obvious fact. To undertake to define and 
trace the causes that have brought this about 
is to plunge at once into the field of contro- 
versy. To attempt to formulate the prob- 
able results of these changes on our social, 
business, political and religious institutions 
is to enter the realm of speculation, if not 
of prophesy. 

Whatever may have been the causes that 
have brought us to our present state and 
whatever permanent changes in our institu- 
tions and in our thinking may result, we 
have come, it would appear, to the end of one 
period in our development, and. we are stand- 
ing at the threshold of a new era which 
holds heavy and grave responsibilities and 
consequences. 

++ 

There is no great cause, I think, for gen- 
eral alarm, but there is need for courage and 
clear thinking. There is no reason for de- 
spair but there is need for determination and 
sound leadership. There is no place for citi- 
zen indifference and carping criticism, but 
there is need for intelligent interest and par- 
ticipation. There is no warrant for a con- 
firmed pessimism, but there is need for a new 
standard of integrity and devotion to serv- 
ice in public life. 

If we doubt that there is an intense in- 
terest in problems of Government we need 
only to refer to the public press and every 
other available means of communication. The 
air, the news columns, the editorial pages 
throughout the country are filled with the 
news of Government. 

Legislative bodies of all kinds, officials, and 
individuals are ringing the changes on every 
conceivable public problem. Taxes and costs 
of Government, sinking funds and interest 
rates on municipal bonds take front page 
positions beside the exciting and bizarre news 
of the day. 

This interest, unfortunately, is not because 
of our confidence in Government but rather 
because of the lack of it. It is charged that 
Government has broken down. In many 
particulars this is so. It is maintained that 
all public administration is ineffective, yet 
at the same time it is conceded that Govern- 
ment, both national, State, and local, must 
assume greater responsibilities and meet 
more exacting tests than at any other period 
in our history. 

While distrusting Government, the people 
are turning to it as their surest hope in this 
period of distress. In spite of all that may 
be done and in spite of this unfortunate atti- 
tude toward all Government, we are likely 
to have more of it rather than less. 

Writing about this particular attitude in 
a recent editorial in public management, Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam said, in his convincing 
way: 

“There is throughout the United States a 
widespread and vigorous propaganda against 
Government and governmental service. This 
is not the attitude of anarchists or of radi- 
cals, but of conservatives. There are those 
high in our industrial life who openly take 
the position that “the best Government is 
the worst,’ and there are others not so high 
who constantly sneer at all governmental 
enterprise.” 

+ + 

“I do not hesitate to say that the most 
expensive luxury in America today is the 
widespread opinion that Government is 
necessarily weak, ignorant, corrupt, and con- 
temptible. This attitude costs not only mil- 
lions, but billions of dollars annually because 
it poisons the springs of governmental in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and service.” 

“This boycott’ of Government and public 
life makes difficult the recruitment of the 
personnel necessary for Government. It in- 
vites spoilsmen and racketeers and drives 
away many of those who might best serve 
the State. It produces higher costs and 
lower achievement levels.” 

“Government is not a pest or a blight or 
@ necessary evil—it has an important and 
real function to perform in modern life. Mer 
are not paid merely in dollars and cents, but 
in terms of social regard and respect. They 
will work as hard to be well thought of as 
to be well paid.” 

“The continuing denunciation of the use- 
lessness of Government and its agents will 
tend to discredit the public service at the 
very moment when it might well be built up 
and made still more serviceable to the com- 
munity. * * *” 

Students of Government know from long 
experience and observation that there is no 
road to efficient government that does not 
recognize the matters of building up respect 
for honest and efficient public servants. In- 
discriminating attacks upon all governments 
and all public servants alike constitute the 
certain way to costly and inefficient public 
service. 

But to get back to our subject. We should 
give thought, briefly at least, to the new con- 
ditions under which Government is laboring 
and then consider our own work and re- 
sponsibilities as public servants in order that 
we may better contribute our part to the 
solution of these problems. 

++ 

I should like to be able to define correctly 
and completely these new conditions of Gov- 
ernment which have beensso widely and in- 
discriminately named and discussed. I con- 
fess to little confidence in my ability to do 
so. Some of them, however, are more or less 
obvious. They include: 

For the first time financial embarrassment 
and impaired credit are facing American 
governments. There have been short pe- 
riods when Gevernment securities could not 
be readily marketed and municipalities, even 
States, have found themselves in temporary 
difficulties. 

It is a new experience, however, to find 
our revenues in practically all of our gov- 
ernments inadequate to meet the costs of 
current administration and to see local gov- 
ernments especially, in large numbers,, de- 
faulting on their borrowings both as to in- 
terest and principal and without sufficient 
money in the treasury to pay their employes 
and their most necessary current obligations. 

A few years ago we were naive enough to 
believe that the laws of economics and of 
physics no longer operated. We had con- 
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ELIUM, the nonflammable gas used 

for floating lighter-than-air craft, is 

produced in appreciable quantities 
only within the United States. Since 
this gas is a very important material for 
the national defense, it is not strange 
that the Government itself initiated the 
present industry, built experimental 
plants during the war, and fostered its 
development up to the present time. 


++ 

The Government’s helium plant, lo- 
cated*®on an 18-acre site near Amarillo, 
Tex.) has recently completed three years 
of operation. During this time all exist- 
ing records for purity of product, quan- 
tity of output and cost of production 
have been broken. The plant was de- 
signed by Bureau of Mines Engineers, 
who also supervised its construction, and 
it is operated entirely by Bureau of Mines 
employes. This plant is perhaps one of 
the Government’s most self-contained 
institutions. 


Through the Bureau of Mines, control 
was obtained of a virgin gas field com- 
prising some 50,000 acres, adequate to 
supply military needs for many years. 
The field is connected to the plant with 
a six-inch welded steel pipe line about 
12 miles in length. There are four wells 
on the structure which furnish gas to 
the plant. : 


The Bureau has a trained personnel 


which looks after the field and pipe line. 


and takes care of the metering of the 
gas to the plant and also the residue 
gas, which, after processing, is sold to 
a gas company for domestic and indus- 
trial consumption in the City of 
Amarillo. 


The natural gas which the plant proc- 
esses contains about one-half of 1 per 
cent of carbon dioxide. It is necessary 
to remove this constituent before the 
heliuffi can be separated. Failure to do 
so would result in solidifying the carbon 
dioxide in parts of the equipment that 
are at very low temperature, thus putting 
the plant out of operation. 

After removal of the carbon dioxide, 
which is accomplished by scrubbing the 
gas under pressure with a 6 per cent 
solution of caustic soda, the gas is con- 
veyed to the building in which the 
helium is separated. The» gas coming 
to the separation building consists chiefly 
of methane, ethane, nitrogen and some- 
what less than 2 per cent of helium. 

++ 

In order to separate the helium and 
get it in a nearly pure state, it is neces- 
sary to cool the mixture to an,exceed- 
ingly low temperature. The fact that 
the gas reaches the plant from the field 
at a pressure of about 600 pounds ob- 
viates the necessity of further compres- 
sion. 

Practically all of the gas, which enters 


the plant at ordinary temperature, is 
cooled to about 300 degrees below zero, 
at which temperature the helium is sep- 
arated from the resulting liquid-gas mix- 
ture; the liquid, returning to a gaseous 
state through evaporation, is then 
brought. to room temperature through 
heat exchangers which cool the incom- 
ing gas, and is sent on to the City of 
Amarillo. 


This complete operation, from room 
temperature to 300 degrees below zero 
and back to room temperature, takes 
place, for any given cubic foot of gas, 
in a total elapsed time of less than one 
minute. 


During the process a small amount of 
nitrogen is also removed from the mixed 
gases and sent to a gas holder to be used 
in a separate cycle which furnishes the 
initial refrigeration and that necessary 
to make up for some of the heat losses. 
The nitrogen is first compressed to about 
500 pounds per square inch. After hav- 
ing the heat of compression removed, it 
is expanded through a small engine to 
atmospheric pressure and _ returned 
through heat exchangers to the gas 
holders. The engine is caused to do work 
by running an electric generator, thus 
removing energy from the expanding 
nitrogen. 

++ 


The cold exhaust is made to cool the 
compressed nitrogen entering the engine. 
The system is cooled progressively in 
this manner until the exhaust of the 
engine is sufficiently cold for the purpose. 
This nitrogen refrigeration cycle is also 
used to furnish the necessary low tem- 
perature to bring the helium up to de- 
sired purity. 

The helium produced in the first cycle 
has a purity of from 40 to 80 per cent, 
depending on .ne method of operation. 
A higher purity could be obtained in 
this cycle, but this would result in a 
lower recovery of helium. Accordingly, 
the helium produced in the first step is 
sent to a gas holder and from there re- 
compressed, carefully dried over lump 
caustic soda, and sent through another 
similar ‘cycle, by which its purity is 
raised to approximately 98 per cent. 

The helium is shipped from the plant 
to the Army and Navy flying fields either 
in tank cars or small cylinders. Each of 
the helium tank cars consists of three 
or more large heavy-walled, seamless 
steel tanks mounted on railroad trucks. 
These tank cars, filled to a pressure of 
2,000 pounds per square inch, hold about 
200,000 cubic feet of free gas. The small 
cylinders, which are filled to a pressure 
of 1,800 pounds per square inch, hold 
about 178 cubic feet each. It takes about 
two box cars full of these small con- 
tainers to equal one of the tank cars 
in volume of helium. 
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In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of June 1, H. S. Fairbank, Chief, Division of Information, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the work of the 
Bureau in connection with the petroleum industry. 
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NE of the most interesting types of work 

that comes under the jurisdiction of the 

Industrial Welfare Commission of the 
State of California is that of the motion 
picture industry. To effect regulations in 
this industry, the Commission has passed 
two orders. 

One order regulates the employment of 
women and minor extras. The purpose of 
this order is to insure payment of overtime 
and, by setting strict regulations—discourage 
the practice of excessive overtime of women 
extras—minors not being permitted to work 
any overtime because of the child labor law; 
to make regulations for “weather permitting 
calls” and “cancellation of calls’; and to 
provide regulations for conditions of employ- 
ment both on the “set” and on “location.” 


The other order provides payment of over- 
time for women employed in the motion 
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vinced ourselves that the principles enun- 
ciated by John Stewart Mill and Adam Smith 
and Newton, for instance, were no longer 
suited to a modern world. We talked glibly 
about a new order under. which poverty 
would be abolished, prosperity would become 
a permanent thing, and our business and 
economic life would be directed in the way of 
plenty and contentment. We were wrong. 
We are staggered by our unemployment and 
relief problems. Private charity has failed 
to cope with them. 


Municipalities generally have consumed 
their credit in an effort to provide work and 
food and clothing and shelter. They likewise 
have failed. 

The States have entered the field of public 
relief through construction programs and di- 
rect aid, and the problem is not yet solved. 
The ,demand for Federal help is growing 
daily. 

This is a new experience in this country. 
It presents new and serious problems which 
must be met. 


California 


picture industry other than those employed 
to act, sing, dance, or otherwise perform, and 
sets conditions of their employment. This 
regulation protects the women in the ward- 
robe departments, stenographers, script girls, 
etc.—the host of women workers whom the 
public never sees on the screen but who, 
nevertheless, help to make the pictures pos- 
sible. 

There are provisions in this order, too, for 
payment of overtime rates, while conditions 
of employment are also prescribed. 

The coming of sound to the screen lessened 
the chances for the employment of extras. 
At one time there were 25,000 men, women, 
and children haunting the casting bureaus 
for work as extras; but now only 17,541 are 
registered for this type of work. 

However, the number of placements of 
women extras in the motion picture indus- 
try has shown an encouraging upward trend 
since the beginning of 1932. These women 
are placed by the casting bureaus at daily 
rates of wages ranging from $3 to $15. Occa- 
sionally a placement is made at more than 
$15. These are usually instances where a 
more elaborate wardrobe is required of the 
extra. 

The total number of placements of women 
extras in January amounted to 4,186, and 
the total wages paid to them were $31,066.50. 
For February, the figures were 4,836 place- 
ments, or an increase of 15.5 per cent over 
the January placements, and $38,065 in wages, 
which is an increase of 22.5 per cent over the 
wages paid in January. 

The March figures were better than those 
for February. The placements numbered 5,- 
402, or 11.7 per cent more than in February. 
The wages paid were $41,549, which is a 9.2 
per cent increase over the amount for Feb- 
ruary. 

Comparison of the figures for March—5,402 
placements and $41,549 wages—with those for 
January—4,186 placements and _ $31,066.50 
wages—show that there was an increase of 
29 per cent in placement of women extras 
and 33.7 per cent in wages paid to them 


ever.” 
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Stabilization of Dairy Industry 
of New England + + + «+ + 


Fair Return to Producers Objective of Co- 
operative and Governmental Movements to 
Eliminate Disastrous Price-Cutting 


By FRANK P. WASHBURN 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Maine 


N NORMAL times there is invested in the 

dairy industry in the New England States 

approximately $1,000,000,000. The value of 
one year’s products is close to $100,000,000. 

Of milk and milk equivalents it requires 
85 carloads per day to supply metropolitan 
Boston alone. Gross returns to Maine farm- 
ers for milk and cream sold to southern New 
England have totaled up to $15,000,000 in 
more prosperous years. 

Because of the quick turnover and the fre- 
quency with which the consumer’s payment 
is distributed among dealers, carriers and 
producers, business, is everywhere affected. 
Because the share which goes back to the 
farmer is immediately circulated by him for 
labor, feed, equipment, household necessities, 
professional service, taxes, interest, education, 
etc., his welfare and adequate return becomes 
of concern to everybody. 


++ 


Due to four successive price cuts during 
the calendar year 1931, reducing the agreed 
f. o. b. Boston price from 9 to 5 cents and 
the actual price to a fraction below that, the 
return to producers now averages below 212 
cents. 


Instances where 4 per cent milk netted the 
dairyman only 1 1-3 cents per quart have 
been found in Maine. Over New England as 
a whole returns are probably from \% to 1 
cent below cost of production. 

This comes not because of any demand 
from consumers, who are generally aware of 
the value of good milk and willing to pay 
for it, but from the keen competitive prac- 
tices of distributors who appear to distrust 
one another always and to recognize price 
cutting, no matter how low the established 
level may be, as necessary in securing volume 
in trade. The consumer benefits but little 
and the producer and all those dependent 
upon him are driven to the point of bank- 
ruptcy or abandonment of operation. 

Foreseeing the calamities which are upon 
us, leaders in the dairy business organized in 
the Spring and Summer of 1931 what was 
intended as a stabilizing organization or cen- 
tral agency for the orderly marketing of New 
England dairy products: New England 
Dairies, Inc. This was not expected to 
supersede or do away with the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, but to work with 
it, to strengthen it and to enter new fields 
which the N. E. M. P. A. had not approached. 

Recognizing the magnitude of the task 
ahead, New England Dairies, Inc., sought the 
cooperation and influence of many agencies. 
In December its officers requested the Gov- 
ernors of the five northeastern States to 
meet and consider their problems from the 
point of view of the prosperity and welfare 
of all the people and interests of their 
States. The meeting was held in the office 
of the Governor of Massachusetts on Jan. 11. 
With him were the Governors of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and a representative of 
the Governor of Rhode Island. 


The Governors fully appreciated the gravity 
of the conditions and selected a board of 
five men which was instructed to study the 
New England dairy situation, and if pos- 
sible, recommend a program looking first 
toward a temporary improvement and price 
advance to producers, and second, a perma- 
nent plan of organization under which such 
breakdowns in marketing machinery might 
not recur. 

++ 


Among the first conclusions this board 
reached was one that if the market was to 
be stabilized it was necessary to remedy a 
situation in which the dealers could buy milk 
at any price at which it might be offered 
without any uniformity. 

Accordingly a series of contracts was pre- 
pared under which it is required that all 


dealers and distributors must own their milk © 


at the same figure f. o. b. Boston, with a 
penalty clause for all purchases made below 
the established price. 

The contracts are of four classes. All com- 
pel the delivery of milk on “uniform terms 
and conditions” and set up a penalty of 50 
cents per 100 pounds for breach of the same. 
Provision is made for the regular examina- 
tion of the sales and price records of each 
distributor by a certified accountant in the 
employ of the governor’s board, who shall 
have access to the books but whose findings 
may not be made public. The contracts run 
only until Jan. 1, 1933, but it is hoped that 
by that time the governor’s board will have 
worked out a permanent plan of organization. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the milk of 
northern New England is now under control 
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during March over the figures for the first 
month of this year. 

The most recent order passed by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission is a revision of 
the former sanitary regulations of the Com- 
mission. This order prescribes the correct 
amount of lighting, ventilation, and tempera- 
ture, the conditions of floors, proper sani- 
tation, water supply, washing facilities, lock- 
ers, rest rooms, first aid, meal periods, lunch 
rooms, proper seats and work tables, carry- 
ing of burdens, elevator service, and proper 
fire exits. 

If an inspection, either routine or on com- 
plaint, made by an agent of the Commis- 
sion shows that the women workers in an 
establishment have been paid less than the 
legal minimum rates, the agent computes 
and collects for them the difference be- 
tween the amounts which the employer has 
paid and the legal minimum rates to which 
the workers are entitled under the law. 

During the first nine months of the fiscal 
year July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932—that is, 
up to March 31—the back wage -collections 
made by the Commission amounted to $11,- 
741.86. Of that amount, the payments made 
during the month of March totaled §$1,- 
930.12, which was a greater amount than that 
collected during any other month in the 
period. 

Many of these back wage payments are 
made in installments. This method has been 
allowed so as not to inflict any undue burden 
on the employers with whom the Commis- 
sion is cooperating in every way possible 
to help alleviate hardships due to economic 
stress. 


of New England Dairies, Inc. It should be 
understood that this percentage and in fact 
the operation of the plan at this time, apply 
only to metropolitan Boston or that terri- 
tory within a radius of 16 miles from the 
Massachusetts State House. : 


The price to farmers is established by the 
sales committee of New England Dairies, Inc., 
subject to appeal to an arbitration board. 
Price changes by New England Dairies, Inc., 
must remain suspended for five days during 
which distributors may appeal. 

The arbitration board consists of three 
members, one selected by New England 
Dairies, Inc., one by the large and small 
dealers together, and the third by these two. 
This board has final judgment in matters 
of price only. The Governor's advisory board 
has jurisdiction in other disputed matters 
and in the interpretation of the contracts. 


Because the Governors’ board can not be 
continuously in session and because it is 
necessary to have an executive constantly on 
duty to interpret contracts, adjudicate dis- 
puted points and receive reports of sales and 
prices af gathered by the accountants, it is 
provided that the board may select an ad- 
ministrator; and one has been chosen, and 
his election approved by the Governors. 

For the disposal of surplus milk it is pro- 
vided that after all milk sold as Class I is 
paid for at the price established, the re- 
mainder is to be paid for at a single Class ° 
II price on the basis of United States De- 
partment of Agriculture quotations for 92 
score butter plus 20 per cent for 3.7 milk. 

+ + 

Regular officials of New England Dairies, 
Inc., and expenses of accounting, etc., will 
be met by an assessment of'2 cents per 
hundredweight on all milk handled, one- 
half of which shall be paid by the producer 
and one-half by the distributor. 


Careful observation of production and sales 
conditions will be maintained by both the 
sales committee and the governors’ board. 
It is expected that seasonal shortages to- 
gether with light feeding and less care of 
producing animals resultant upon extreme 
low prices in the past Winter will affect the 
market situation early in this Summer, and 
a further price adjustment is looked for. 


‘These agencies have charged themselves 
with the duty of a fair consideration of the 
interests of both producer and consumer. 
Prices must go up but not to a point of re- 
stricting consumption. 

Producers and consumers can assist in 
making the work of the Governors’ board 
effective and permanent by retaining unusual 


surplus at home and by maintaining con- 
sumption at home. 


It will not help in the present trying situ- 
ation to buy from new dealers who estab- 
lish a temporary business at low levels or 
to encourage price-cutting movements in our 


own consuming centers. Our dairy industry 
is worth saving. 





Individual Neglect 
of Rules for 
Health 


By 
— Dr. Theodore B. Appel 


Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


NE of the greatest and least-known in- 

dustries is that of health. One item alone 

in this colossal activity is a $3,000,000,000 
investment in hospitals. Again, it has been 
conservatively estimated that nearly 1,500,- 
000 people are engaged in the various depart- 
ments of this vast’ organized effort. 


It thus appears that however careless indi- 
viduals may be regarding this industry, there 
is an enormous ‘market” which demands a 
service both in material and personnel which 
ranks with the major industries of the Na- 


tion. The significance of this fact deserves 
attention. 


The Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, of which Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is chairman, has esti- 
mated that in money loss alone $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of lives are needlessly sacri- 
ficed every year. This can logically be con- 
sidered as an indictment against the average 
citizen whose personal interest in his or her 
own physical welfare is either entirely lack- 
ing or decidedly misplaced. 

The United States officially is intensely 
health-conscious. This fortunate fact has 
resulted in spectacular successes along the 
lines of communicable disease control, mass 
prophylaxis and scientific achievements. In 
fact, health officials, physicians and allied 
groups have made a most amazing success 
of their work. However, they are blocked 
at the point where the burden shifts from 
public health problems to personal ones. 

And sq the fact remains that, despite the 
magnificent results, people as a’ whole are 
too prone to consider health and disease as 
an entirely abstract problem until something 
happens to them personally. 

It is perfectly safe to say that if it were 
possible to get the average individual to think 
and act positively regarding personal health 
and disease prevention, the “market” now 
representing the great demands upon the in- 
dustry of health could be markedly reduced. 

It would thus appear from the economic 
standpoint alone, not to mention the un- 
necessary suffering and premature deaths, 
that it would be fine business for everyone 
to pay more attention to such cardinal re- 
quirements as adequate sleep, sufficient exer- 
cise, proper foods in proper quantities, the 
avoidance of nerve-wracking and body-de- 
vitalizing excesses of all kinds, and, in addi- 
tion, follow the sensible plan of the annual 
physical examination. 

Until people can somehow be made to 
realize that health is not provided by the 
gods, as are the sun, air and moisture. and, 
therefore, assume their personal obligation in 
this important matter by respecting the 
right living rules, the health industry, 
gigantic as it is, will of necessity unfor- 
tunately be compelled to increase. 





